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ItiTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this repoi^t is to present an analysis of changes 
in childbearing plans cf young women. Changes in births planned by 
women have important implications for understanding labor force behav- 
ior as well as predicting fertility levels of the population. During 
the past 5 years vomen have decreased the number of children they 
expect to have in their lifetime, and actual changes in fertility^ 
behavior are reflected in declines in the National 'birth rate. These 
decreases in fertility indicators have occurred ^s labor forcis parti- 
cipation rates for women continued to. rise. 

This study of fertility plans and labor force behavior is dif- 
ferent from other studies of fertility in that the data available for 
analysis are longitudinal, that is the same women were surveyed twice, 
and the sample is representative of all women in the United States who 
are of age to begin childbearing* The longitudinal nature of the 
survey will permit a close examination of the amount of change in birth 
expectations for the same young women and of reasons fo^ these changes. 
The study shows v/hether changes in marital status,' attitudes toward 
women working, school attendance, and labor force activity occurred as 
women changed their birth expectations and fertility 'performance. 
These are the first National survey statistics avaiiaSle to provide 
comprehensive analysis of the causal relationship between working and 
planning ffinilies. Two chapters of this report present an analysis 
of the dynamics of deciding to limit family* size becauae of considera- 
tions of working.- A brief ' de-Bcription of the sample and response 
.rates is presented in chapter 2 of this report.' 

Decisions by women td: enter and remain in the .labor force are 
affected by, and affect, decisions about other roles that are expected 
of women — -especially that' of mother. The. increases in labor force 
participation of mothers of yourg children in recent years indicate 
that many women are attempting to combine the two roles. However, 
for those women ivho work and raise children, simultaneously, eiljKer 
time spent working, being mother, or both would have to be restricted 
since the two are not completely compatible.' Thus, fertilitv! and 
labor force ^behavior are each components of a i single decisic^i about 
the role of women in American society. This study will attempt to 
discern wheth^ir there is evidence that one decision dominates over 
the other, whether significant change occurred in a short period in 
plans to have children and whether fertility plans were determined by 
permanent changes in role behavior or by immediate economic ' necessity. 



Chapter 2 presents a description of the amount of change in level 
of birth expectations that occurred between 1971 and 1973 for thesG 
17-to-27-year old women. Characteristics of the women "in* each of the 
years such as age 'at marriage, changes in marital status, education, 
labor force participation, and attitudes toward women working are 
examined 'to determine whether changes in the number of births expected 
were consistent with other changes in the ■status of women during this 
two-year period.^ 

«• 

This chapter presents' statistics on birth expectations for all 
women, married, single, or divorced and separated. All groups of women 
decreased their level of expected completed family size. The average 
decrease was about 300 children per 1,000 women. Only 57 percent of 
the women expected exactly. the-same family size in 1971 as in 1973, and 
the correlation coefficient-, between the size of the .family expected in 
1971 with that in 1973 was .58. Thus, the amount , of change which 
occurred ir this two-year period was large. Analysis of the behavior 
and attitudinal changes is presented with an attempt to relate the 
decline in expected family size to both stable and changing charac- 
teristics of the women. 

^.Chapter 3 of this report presents an analysis of the cairsal rela- 
tionship between planning for children and work through a special- 
analytical technique. Women may reduce the number of ^children they 
plan/to. have in order to accommodate their desires for labor force 
part/icipation, (Ridley, 1958). On the other ^hand, women plans for 
labor force participation may be' modified to accommodate their prefer- 
ences for childbearing.- It is also possible that women *s fertility 
exp(!^ta^tiorxs ixnd labor force participation plans both, affect each 
other simultaneously; and at least one .analyst (Mincer, I963) has sug- 
gested that the commonly observed inverse relationship between women ^s 
childbearing nnd labor force activity is spurious and is caused by 
common antecedents of both variables. These and other related hypoth- 
eses are investigated by examining simultaneous equation models of 
young women's fertility expectations and \|3lans for future labor force 
participation in this chapter (i.e. , plans for labor force participa- 
tion when they are 35 years old). These, simultaneous equation models 
are estimated with a specialized technique of regression analysis to 
empirically determine whether the causal relationship between planning 
iv^orking and childbearing is stronger in one direction than in the 
other.. Data on plans for working at age 35 and. number of children 
wora^n expect to have in a lifetime, as indicated in the 1973 survey, 
are the source of the data for this analysis. 

The analysis shows that the number of children women 'plan to bear 
has only a small effect on the probability of planning to participate 
in the labor force at age 35* However, this analysis shows that 
woman ^ s plans to participate in the labor force when they. are* 35 have 
a substantial negative effect on the total number of children they 



plan to bear in a lifetime. This relationship exists for presently- 
married and for never-married women. Considering the effect of i 
husband *s income and attitudes toward their wives working in the labor 
force does not change the -relationship between their* work plans and 
expected family size. The methodological implications of these find-^ 
ings for other studies of women's fertility and labor force activity 
are also discussed. : • 

> ' • ■ 

Chapter uses data from the 1973 Nati^onal sample of women between 
the ag'^s of 19 and 29 years old to- investigate the effect of women's 
age on the relationship between the number of children they plan to 
bear in their lifetime and whether or not, they plan to be employed \ 
when they are 35 years old. This paper builds upon findings reported 
in chapter 3 of this report which developed nonrecursive statistical 
models to invest ig<a.te the effects of women's labor. force participa- 
tion plans and fertility expectations on each other. Using similar 
models, this papet shows that there is a large, statistically signifi- • 
cant, inverse relationship • between women's age and the effect of their 
labor force participation plans on their fertility expectations. That 
: is, plans for labor force participation have a larger inhibiting 

effect on fertility expectations for older women than for younger women 
This age effect on the work plans-fertility expectations relationship 
may arise out of the combined effects of age-related changes in women's 
knowledge of labor market mechanisms which determine their wage poten- 
tial and employ-ability, and the rational desires of women who plan to 
work, after childbearing to obtain the most satisfying jobs possible 
with the highest' possible wages. While available data do not allow a= 
direct test of this hypothesis, thre^ competing alternative hypotheses 
are rejected which initially appeared to be consistent with the find- 
ings and reasonable in terms of past research on trends in women's 
sex role attitudes, statistical considerations, and past theory and 
research on women's family life cycle stages. 



CHAPTER II 

WOIiKER, HOUSEWIFE, MOTHER: ROLE DECISPONS 
OF YOUNG WOMEN 



Larry E. Suter .Linda J. Waite 

The purpose of this papet is to explore some of the reasons for 
the decline in fertility irt the United States during the period 1970 
. to 1973". Demogri^phic factoil's clearly cannot explain the dramatic de- 
cline in' births during this period. For example, there were more women 
who were^ married and of childbearing- age than at any time in the his- 
tory of the United States. These were the children of women who married 
in the" late 19i+0*s and completed their families with between 3 and U 
children. If the generation born during the "baby boom" had given 
birth at the same rate as hdd their parents, the population would have 

■ increased by as' much as 6,000,000 births a yeiar between 1970 and .1973 
instead -of the 3.7 million births that occurred in 1971 or 3»1 million 
in 1973. Obviously, thon, these young women have decided to delay 
marriage, and if rajarried, to either delay having children or to finish 

■ childbearing with^ smaller families than their parents. 

Some survey evidence , sugg,^,si,ts that young married women are not 
just delaying the start of xthei-p families; they intend to have fewer 
children altogether. For ekample, the decrease in actual births has 
been accompanied by a dramatic decrease in numbej of- children consid- 
ered ideal for an American /family (Blake,. 197^)* National surveys of 
number of children actuai^^ expected by married vo-.^:jn have also shown 
a decline from 3.1 children expected per woman in 196? to abouti 2.8 
children expected per woman in 1971 (see table 2.1 below); and the 

\ 

TABLE 2.1 LIFETIME BIRTHS EXPECTED BY WIVES 
18 TO 39 YEARS OLD 

(Children per 1,000 women) 



Tear . 18 to 39 18 to 2k 25' to 29 



197^.....,,.,,, 2,550 2,165 2,335 

1973...^ 2,638 2,261 2,386 

1972. ..-^ 2,678 2,255 2,ll82 

1971 2,779 2,375 2,619 

1967.- 3,113 2,852 3,037 



Source: Current ^Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 



H'^wever, see Sklar and Berkov (1975) for the view that the -recent 
decline in actual births is over because many women who did delay the 
birth of a child are now. bearing their families. 
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average number of births expected declined further to 2.6 by 197^+. Ex- 
pected family size for young married women {l8 to 2k years old) declined 
to nearly replacement level (2.1 children per women) in 1974 (U S 
Bureau of the Census, 197^+). 

Several explanations for the recent decline in number of births 
and in expected family size can be suggested. Orie is the long term 
change in the roles of women from exclusive emphasis on childbearing 
and raising to merging of^ time spent at working for pay and raising chil- 
dren. The emphasis placed by wom^ on family-related roles, especially 
before World War II, shifted to include a broader range of acceptable 
behavior during the 196q's.- ..During the 1950's the'role of raising chil- 
dren was separated f rom :the_.time at work: women were more likely -to 
devote themselves to raising children until grown and then, perhaps, to 
enter the labor force. Technological advances, which lii^ housework 
both less time-consuming (and perhaps also less rewarding, e.g , see 
Hoffman and Wyatt, i960), probably contributed to a broader range of 
possible behavior. (Although, see Oppenhei.. 3r, 1970, for a different' 
view.j During- the 1%0 ' s the role of' mother and worker 'are more often 
combined— women more -frequently chose to work and to bear smaller fami- 
lies than earlier. In 1973, for example, 53 percent of married women 20 
to 24 years old living With their husbands were working for pay (U.S 
Department of I/ibor, 1974) compared with only 30 percent in I96O, and. 
the proportion of mothers of children under 3 who worked increased 
from 15 percent in I96O to 3I percent in 1974 (U .S.'"lDepartment of 
Labor, 19bl: A-l3j 1975: 62). A ^ 

There is also evidence that some women curtailed childbearing be- 
cause bearing children interferes with their employment. Women who are 
active m the labor force h;^ve fewer children than those less active. 
For example, women v;hu work full time have fewer children than women 
who work part time (rfwe.'t, 1963); and women who work moat of their lives 
have fewer births thn:: women, who work little or not at all (Kujjinsky, 

The lower fertility of working women may occur because young women 
receive greater rewards from working than having children, and they 
have less time to spend with their families. Thus, the emphasis on 
working as a means for self-fulf illment, as/ recently spoken by leaders 
of the women's liberation movement (Frieda^ I963; Blake, I972) and 
the ensuing conflicts in time and identity caused by having both 
family and job responsibilities, could have lead to a reduction in the 
number of births young women expect to have. The reciprocal relation- 
ship between choices of work and childbearing will be addressed in a 
separate section of this report. 

Economic necessity ^iiay also lead many women to reduce family size. 
Even though young families wore earning higher incomes in 1973 than were 
young families cX' years earlier, a larger proportion of young couples 
may feel that they are not able to ndequately support a large^family 
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^nd maintain an acceptable standard of living, nor will they be able 
to do so in the future. Thus, they are more likely to require two in- 
comes 'per family and to plan smaller families. The theory of the re- 
lationship of economic status and family size has been most thoroughly 
explored and developed by Richard Easterliri (1972) whoAhas argued that 
although young persons may be better off in 1970 than were young peopl 
in 19^P> the desired standard of living of young families depend large 
ly on* the comparative earnings of^young adults and their parents. If 
the earnings of young persons relative- tb the "earnings of .their parent 
generation has d^clinad^since the 1950 's, then their expectations of 
the future family growth may also reflect the^ ability to afford -fewer 
children. The Easterlin hypothesis will not b© directly tested in 
this paper; buf^ome implications of it can be formulated and. dis- 
cusSed. When the large number of young women born from 19^7 to 195^ 
began to enter the labor force, they were /relatively disadvantaged in 
the competition for^ job'sr^because of the large Cohort size. This dis- 
advantageous and uncertain economic situati^so^ faced by these cohorts 
may have resulted in cautious childbearing plans,. 

Qoncern with over-population and ecology may also reduce family 
size. Judith Blake has demonstrated that attitudes toward ideal fam- 
ily size have changed dramatically In recent years parallel with the 
publicity of shortages of necessary items (such as food) in many coun- 
tries and over-population, -For example, Kruegal (1975) and Westoff 
(1975) have both shovm that women who fei9l that population growth 
should be limited, plan smaller families than those, who do not share 
population growth- concerns. Thus, the recent decline in births may 
result because young couples are adjusting their expectations of the ' 
number of children they should have on the Basis of their attitudes 
toward population growth. * 

Data Analysis • , 

* . », 

The data' used to address the problem of short-run changes in 
birth expectations are derived from the National Longitudinal Study 
(NLS) of labor marke^ experiences of young women* who were bom be- 
tween 19^^ and 195^* This nationally representative longitudinal 
survey of 5>000 women began in I968, and the women were reinterviewed 
•annually from I968 to 1973. By 1973, 91 percent of the oriM^nal sam- 
ple remained intact. ' ' \ 



o The collection of data foif this survey is funded l[y> the Manpower 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, and the data were • collected 
by the Bureau of the Census. The questionnaire content on work and 
education was designed by the Center for Human Resource Research, 
Ohio State University. ^- ' 
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• In January I971 and 1973 the NLS young women . 
of children they have ever had, the number of addi 
pected, the expected timing of future births, and 
they consider^ideal for a family. These women wer^ 
questions on their attitude 'toward working wives, 
plans for working at age 35, aridT' perception of 
status, as well as standard^^cial and economic cn 
cational attainment^^schoeling,^ income, family bac! 
force experiences as part of the continuing 
work history. \ 



w#re asked the number 
ional births ex- 
he number of children 
also asked several 
their age at marriage, 
changes in financial 
characteristics, edu- 
;kgrdund, and labor 
longitifdinal survey of 



The pattern of change in birth expectations wi:.l be briefly re- 
viewed to provide thel background for exploring the impact of concern 
with population growtj'h,- economic factors and attitudes towards the 



data represent 



role of women on their expected family size. Thesd 

the first two-year longitudinal data^jgn fertility expectations which 
'are nationally representative of all women, including married, single, 
divorced, and separated. 3 * 

i 



Short-run changes in birth expectations of ind|vidual, women can 



can .tie related to 



be related to two' kinds of factors: Fitst, changed 
the demographic characteristics such aslrace, age, leducation, and 
length of marriage of the -respondents which are kn|wn to influence 
the level of expected family size at any\ point in time; and secondly, 
to changes in the woman's social or economic situatabn which may re- 
sult in revision of her original childbea^ing .plan&. 

This study will show iiew data for both kinds of characteristic^. 
First, the relationship 0f expected f amily\ size tojcnown characteris- 
tics will be illustrated^ and then, change^ which occurred between] 
the first, and second interviews wil].*be examined for their importaiice 
in exploring shifts in level of. exacted' family size. -.I 

Table 2.2 displays data\ori e^c^cted fWly size as reported inj 
1971 and <L973 for all ' women' I7 to 2SO^ears old ( l97l), married andi 
single. Expected family size fell dramatically for all women regard- 
less of age, marital status, educational levels, race, age at marriage, 
current family size, or labor force status. However, the declines! were 



Several fertility studies have^ followed a^parity sample offjwomien 
over a.nuimber of years. For example, the Princeton Studies selected 
white women, married and living with their husbands in certain raetro- 
politan areas who had recently given birth to their second child.,- and 
the 1962 Detroit Family Grotrth Survey selected womeh who had reci^ritly 
married or who had just had a first, second, or fourth birth. Th^e June 

^1971-197^ Current Population Surveys .of birth expectations are limited 

.to married women. 
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Table 2.2. "^Lifetime Births Expected In 1971 And 1973 Per 
Thousand Women 17 to 27 Years O^d I-n-197X'^ * 



Characteristic of 
women in 1971 



Lifetime/ 

bi rths 
expected 

1971 



Lifetime 

births 
expected 

1973 



Difference 
'(nunber) 

1973 minus 
1971 



Difference 
(percent) 

"l97 3/1971 



Number 

of 
women 

(thousands) 



Age in 1971 

. Total 

17-19 years old 

20-21 years old 

22-2^ years old 

25-27 years o? , , ,i . 

' i 

Race . / 

VThite I...... 

Black ,...■}.. 

Education in 1971 

0-8 years 

9-11 years. . . . . .\ ■ 

12 years. I . . . . 

13-15 years 

16 years. ^ . . . . . 

17 or more years.^. . . . 

. s 

Marital status in 1971 
Never married. . , . . . 

Married 

Separated, widowed, 
divorced 

Attitudes toward womeii's 
•role in 1968 

Traditional. 

Moderate-traditional. 

Moderate-liberal 

Liberal 

School enrolilment in 1971 
Enrolled in school... 
Not enrolled.. 



2,692 
2,7^7 
2,649 
2,622 
2,734 



2,680 
,2,772 



3,285 

2;-882 ■ 

2,648 
2,608 
2,336^. 
2,036 ^ 



2,709 
2,668 

2,780 



2,713 
,2,764 
2,716 
2,535 



2,676 
2.698 



2,385 
2,371 
2,294 

'2,331 
2,5^1 



2,35^ 
2", 596 



2,706 
2,620 
2,37^+ 
2,196 
2,084 
1,998 



2,298 
2,456 

2,421 



2,288 
2,422 
2,449 
2,311 



2,273 
2,428 



-306 
• -376 
-355 
-289 
-192 



-579 
-261 

-273 
-41? 
.300 
-36 



-409 
-211 

-359 



-424 

-3^1 
-266 

-233 



-402 
-269 



88.6 
86.3 
86.6 
88.9 
92.9 



87. 
93. 



82.4 

90.9 

89.7. 

84:2 

87.3 

98.1 



/ 



.84.8 
92.1 

87M 



^4.3 
87.6 
90.2 
91.2 



34.9 
90.0 



1^,701 
4,556 
2,712 
4,010 
3,^24 



J2,893 
1,700 



560 

6,773 
■^?,695 
1,00/ 

235 



6,391 
7,492 

. 819 



3,25^ 
2,238 
6,793 
2,360 



4,036 
10,665 



The dQ.ta in this tV)le were taken from the National Longitudinal Survey, of the Labor 
Market Experiences of Ycgang Wome^ 1968-1973- \ 
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greatest for. women u'nder^ 21 years old, tKose with ^* less, tht.n 8 years of 
schooling, i^jiite, women, .wojnen whb never married, women who believed in 
^1968Lthat a woman's pla.e.!8[as in the homQ, and 'women who were in school 
or working rather than keeping house for the two years. Average family 
size decreased for those v^msn who were 1? to 2? years oldi in 1971 from 
^; an average of 2.? expected births per woman to 2.k births; and the 

size of a family they said^wa^ "ideal" for the American family declined 
from 2.8. to 2.5 births. » Women^over 25 years old, who were *the most 
likely to have been married for several years and to have had children 
by 1973, expected somewha-t larger families than younger woinen^"^' 

Marital Lengtlh and Stability ' . ^ ' . 

Attitudeja toward completed family size are structured by the mari- 
tal and Mrthl experience 'of wpmen; thus women who marry ydung -and begin 
childbearing ^arly have more children than late starters. An,explana-* 
tion jf events which affect changes in ^biijth 'expectations, therefore.' 
must »^e independent of these known strucfural characteristics. As ort^e 
would/ expect,, the more expepence a^^, woman had with mafriage, child- 
beari^ngV and rearing children by 1971,' the^ more stable, was her ex- 
^pected family size over t)ie two-year period. This is due, in** part to • 
the fact that women who had already borne all expected children by 
1971 , could increase, . but not decrease, their expectations; whereas, 
young unmarried women who 'had tio children could vary their plans , 
move sinc6 their answers were entirely hypothetical.^ 
' . ' • ■ 

.As table 2.2 shows, the older the woman in >1971, the iWss she de-* 
creased her expected family size on the average by ,1973. The NLS 
respondents were in the peak period" for childbearing in, 197 3* sincie ^ 
they were 19 to 29" years old. The, older women were mor^ likely to ' 
'have already finished childbearing by that time and so could less of- 
ten decrease bheir anticipated, family sisfe./ Women who had not married 
.by ^1971, and thus who tent^ed to be younger than their married^ counter- 
parts, showed a larger drpp in* the ' number of children they e^fpected to 
bear than those who were currently married. ^ The one instance in which 
experience with marriage* seems to decrease short-run stability is when 
marital experience is unsuccessful. Separated or divorced women de- s 
creased their anticipated family ' si Sse almost 'as much^as did never 
.married women." ' . 

^^_^/is shown /in,.. t;bable 2.3 the ' longer women had been married the le«s 
A^^ey decreased their expected family size, although in no category 

, ^ o 

5 3 • 

k . . ■ , ■ • . . 

This .level is somewhat higher than shown in the Current Population 
Survey, perhaps because of slight differences in questionnaire wording 
and placement of the item in the questionnai^re. See Current Population 
, ^ Reports , Series P-20, No.. 265 for comparisons^ th married] women. 
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Table 2;3.- Lifetime Births Expected In 1971 And 1973 Per Thousand 
Women'-Ma^ried And Living With Their Husbands In 1971 
By Age -AtTteTTia^f And dumber Of' Y^ars Married 



\ 



Characteristids c 
women in, 1971 



Lifetime 

births 
expected 

1971 



Lifetime' 

births 
expected 

-a973 



Difference 
(number) 

1973 minus 
1971 



Difference 
(percent) 

1973/1971 



IJumber 

of 
women 

(thousands) 



nge at ;narriage 

Less than sixteen 

y ^rs oil. . 

17 l3 years old 

l?-<?0 year's eld..... 

21-22 years old 

23-25 years old 

c 

^'umber of years ir.arried 
-C197I) ^ • , 

1 year or less 

r-3 years 

years. . . *. 

o-"' -years 

3 years or rr.ore 

: "iniber of c hi Id re r; 
borne (1971)' 

iOne , 

Two J> 

T:-ree.../ 

, if-.J-- ••• 

^1%-e oriniore 



'2,822 
2>706 
2,636 
2,5^2. 
2,U82 



2,650 
2,523 
■2,576 
2,-65 
2,95"^ 



2,^3: 

TO'' 

-5>9^6 



2,6'09 
2,531 
2,i^25 
2,27G 
2,172 



2, 30c 
2,2U6 
2,373 
.2,532 
2,955 



:.;,32'" 

2,211 



-212 
-12i^ 
-259 
-271 
r310 



-3-^ 
-277 
-198 
-182 



-292 
-221 

-23s 

-2u2 
-16h 



92.5 
95.^- 
9Q'.3 
89.3 
87.5 



89.0 
92.3 
93.^ 
99.9 



93.5 
95." 
97.2 



2,1-9-3 
2,3^9 ■ 
1,560 
. 613 



i,e6- 
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did average expected faTdiy size increase. Women who had been mar- 
ried eight years or more by 1971 anticipated the same number of total 
births, about 3 pe^' v/oman, in 1973 as in 1971. Those who had recently 
married in 1971 reported in 1973 they expected only 87 percent of 
births anticipated 2 years earlier (2,300 versus 2,650 births per 
thousand women) . Young brides d^ecreased their anticipated family 
size much less over the two-year period than did , wo men who had mar- 
ried at. somewhat older ages. This resulted in a widening of the gap 
in expected family size between Women whp. married at ''the"" youngest and ' 
oldest'ages considered here, Worpen Who' marry at young ages tend to be 
less successful family planners^than those who delay marriage and this 
often results in larger 'cr;mpleted families for young brides (Westoff , 
Potter, and Sagi, 1963- 201). nlso, early marriage is frequently pre- 
cipitated by a premarital pregnancy. For example, a study of teen- 
age fei'tility and Tamily formation by Kantner and Zelnich found that 
31 percent of all married teen-cigers had been in their first pregnancy ' 
at the time of marriage • - The IIU^ data shoV that young brides were • 
more likely than, those who married at older ages* to have completed 
much of theli' chi ] dbuai'ii g M.d so v;M-o lei.5s .able- to reduce their 
birth expectations. 

There was a greater" proportional decrease in expected family size 
from 1971 to 1973 for women with few children than for those with 
several children in 1971/ except for women who had borne exactly two 
•children by that year, as seen in table 2., 3* This pattern indicates 
that there" may iiave been a na.rrowing of. the range of acceptable' family 
size during the ea?'Ly i-JJO^s, \ln the two preceding decades, the size 
of desirable and acceptable families rrvnged from fwo to^ four children; 
several- surveys j3^.t Wf^.a th'^t 'ibout the same proportiJ)n of i-e.^jondents 
preferred two, thr-o, or H^iir children (Fi-eodman, Whelpton, and Campbell 
1959; Westoff, Mishi';!', and Kelly, 1957 ;^ Freedman, .Goom"bs, and Bumpass, 
1965). Evidence that tii-'- range of acceptable family size has narrowed 
was shown in a 197" G'jIluj' roll r:;r..vc.sioned by Blako. More than half 
(57 percent) ui tho y!■vl^g -irli^ir, r • iirondonts in this survey consideredl 
two children ideal nr.u Dhrei^:;~4aarters of the responses were in the 
range twp to three. 

In 1973 y^'-^^g v.^.Tmt'ri Ir tho MiS survey were even less varied in 
their family si?;'.} ideal:^; -'.c:* percent preferred two and 83 percent pre- 
ferred either two or thr•^.e children (see table 2J^). An aversion to 
childlessness st'll' - ^-^vii* r.cc.d (or.ly 6 percent plan to have no 
children) but only :;erce.:.t ol' ■ '^i r-esponder,ts gave a family of 
four or more childr^-n as idea I /i raii cati-ng an almost equal "aversion 
to larger families. The 'L:irr<:wi!>g c>f the range of acceptable family 
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- Represents zero. 
• B Base too small to allow reliable estimates of percentages. 
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Tabi'.' Kiinber of Chil'-'ren F.xnectp<i In 1971 And 1973 

by r^arital lir.atus In 1971 



Uuniter of children 
expected in 1971 by 
marital status in 1971 



Total 



umVer of children exD»^ctP(i in 1973 



. No 
crhi lLi^r»ri 



4 or 
more 



Sample 
size 



Total 

Won** , 

1 

2\ ; 

3.. 

L or morp 

Total ; 

?!or;<^ ■ 

i ! 

<r ... 

3 , ! 

ii or ror'^- 

'urrif^f*. snouSF nrf^ispnt 
Total 

I'OTh- 

3 

"'T m'/pt' , 



ICO.O 

100.0^ 

100. c 

lOC.O 

100.0 

100.0 



iOO.O 
100.0 
iOO.O 
100.0 

mo.'- 



100.0 

] 00 . 0 

i-oo.o 
loco 



11 .a 
3 .r 



1^ 



3.^ 
1.0 



10. 9 



8.0 
U.3 
3/..« 



B.9 

9-0 



■LS.6 

29:3 
35.8 
69.1 
39.7 
23.3 



-^9.9 
37.6 
37.8 
^7.7 
.LL.S . 
28.0 



/.8.5 
10. S 

33.3 
70.3 
3^2 
20.8 



22.8 

6.0 
6.0 
13 > 
U2.9 
2L.S 



19.7 
5.8 
^ .0 

12.8 

22. A 



2i?'..2 
i..9 
^ .7 

/.7.3 



13 .8 
3.8 
1.8 

9.9 



13.3 
/..I 
i..3 

t.9 
9.2 
39.0 



2.i 

0.3" 
3.5 
10. 3 
'^O.O 



1,6:^9 
919 
737 



1,609 
■ 113 
( . 
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size may have made women with at least three children subject to^ . 
social pressure to avoid another birth. Mothers of moderate families 
may have become less willing from 1971 to 197^ to change-tfee-i-r'-f>l&ns 
and move to a large family. 

The data shown in tables 2,^ and 2,5 indicate the extent of 
agreement in number of children expected and considered ideal by wom- 
en in 1971 and 1973. The correlation coefficient for number of chil- 
dren expected in 1971 and 1973 is .53 and the same coefficient for 
ideal family size is .50. About 57 percent of women reported exactly 
the same family size expected in 1971 as two years later. ^ Thus, the 
general trend toward fewer children expected was accompanied by a 
considerable movement upward 'and downwardp 

Education, and Race . ^ \ . ' 

Although marital status and 'parity directly affect changes in 
birth expectations, other social characteristics are less clearly, Re- 
lated to these changes. For example, in 1973 white women ^xpected only 
88 percent of the births they reported expecting in 1971. ' The compara- 
ble figur'fe for black women was 9^ percent. Since black women expected 
more births per woman in the earlier year, the gap between the races 
in expect edxbirl^s more than doubled in the two-year period. Black 
women had a]>e§la^^^ borne' nearly twice as many children, on the average, 
by 1971 as had* white women. Thus, black women were more experienced 
with childbearjng and therefore more stable in thelir expectations. In 
a later sectibn of this paper, the effect of race On expected lifetime 
births will be examined independent^of other relevant variables such 
as age and -education. ' ' / 

. ' ■ / < ^ . 

In both years the number of children expected is^ lowest for wmen. 
with the highest educatioBll attainment. Education (years^ of ^school- 
ing completed) is not r-elated in. a systematic way to change^- expected 
family size over the/two-year period from 1971 to 1973. T}\d^5*^gest 
decline^ih expected^family size appears for women, who in 1971 had com- 
pleted eight years of schooling or leiss and women with some college ; 
education shoWed the next large^st absolute and proportional drop in 
anticipated births. Women who had completed seventeen or .more, years of 
schooling were the most stable in their expectations, probably because- 
« they expected f ew -cshildren in the earlier year—around 2. Women ^at 
each educational level seemed to have shifted toward ■ expecting a family 
of 2 children in\the two-year period. 

Sex Roles 

Women who hold traditional views of appropriate roles for women, 
that, is, those who believe the old isaw, ."A woman »s place is in the 
home,^» wV}o feels a woman ^s life should center atound and be devoted to 
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her family while the man fills the role of provider, would.be expected 
to have, and actually do have, more children than those who have less, 
traditional views of sex roles (Retert and Bumpass, 197^). Clearly, 
women who feel that wife and mother are their most" important and most 
rewarding roles should want, to spend more of their lives activ.ely 
playing these rolas, perhaps extending the^ time in which they are in- 
volved in rekring children by having extra children" (Hoffman and Wyatt, 
i960). If the attitude toward the appropriate role of women Is chang- 
ing toward an emphasis on nonfamily behavior, will women decide to 
have smaller families? Mason,\ et al. (l97^) have found that vromen's 
sex role attitudes have change)s^ since 1970, reflecting especially an 
increase in support for egalita\rian sex-role arrangements and for 
working women's rights. This liberalization of sex role beliefs could 
be expected to affect the numbeiT of births young women expect to have 
in their lifetimes for those .women who are still able to altet* their 
completed family size. 

i 

The NLS respondents were asked a series of three questions de- 
signed to measure thciir. sex role attitudes. They were presented with 
the following scenario: 

"Now I^d like you to think about a family where there is 
a mother, a father who works full time, and several chil- 
dren under school age. A trusted relative who can care 
♦ for the children lives nearby. In this family situation, » ^ 
how do you feel about the 'mother taking a full-time job : <- ' 
outside the hoir.e?'' • - , c ^ . \ 

and then asked whethv;r this inother. should work: - • ' 

If it is absolutely necossary to make ends nieet,. ' 

If she wantn to' work atid her husband agrees. 

If • she prefers tu woik', -h'xt her. husbahd dofcu^t 
particularly like it.' . ■ ^ ' .. 

The, response categories giver to the respondent to chose from .varied 
from definitely not all right to definitely all right. 

The responses tr> these questions were sumired to form a scale of- 
sex role attitudes which ranged from 3 (very liberal) to I5 (very tra- 
ditional). The questi'jno were first asked in 1968,'3 years before the 
first birth expectations* questions and when the, cohorb\ was 1^ to 2k 
years old. Women v/ho in I968 gave liberal responses to\the3e items, 
reported expectations for the smallest families in 1971A There was no 
difference in birth expectations between women v/ho gave traditional or 
moderate responses. . < ./""^^ ' 

Change in expected lifet une bir'ths ^was strikingly regular in its 
relationship to sex role attitudes in 19o8. The more traditional a 



al" 
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woman* s attitudes toward sex roles were in 1968, the more she decreased 
her expected family size from 1971 to I973j both absolutely and pro- 
portiona-lly . In fact,, those who were most traditional in 1968 expected 
the fewest births by 1973 • There are several explanations for this 
about-face. Women who see a conflict between time spent childrearing 
and working might choose to reduce time spent on childrearing rather 
than working. Perhaps women who think a mother should not work when 
her children are young, and yet want to work themselves, resolve this 
conflict- by having fewer (or no) children thus maintaining a trac^tional 
separation of roles. The sharp decrease, in family size expected by 
women with traditional- sex r^ole beliefs could be accounted for by this ^ 
explanation if many of these women decided between 1971 Q-nd 1973 that 
they wanted to work rather than have children. In fact, only 12 percent 
of "all women changed their status from housewife or student to worker in 
that period. 

Another possibility is that during the early 1970 *s ,a period of 
"liberation" from stereotyped gender roles occurred for both men and 
women. The young women NLS respondents may have become substantially 
more liberal between I968 and 1972 in their beliefs about appropriate 
sex roles. 6 Those who were very traditional' in the earlier year may 
have been most likely .to change their views, given the forces operating 

nn the society during the 1970*3.. Thus, they may have changed their 

! minds completely about having large families. 

In 1968, when sex role attitudes were first measured, the NLS 
respondents were ih to 2U years old. • If the youngest women were the 
most .traditional, .because of lack of experience with work or childbear- 
ing, or because of lack of exposure to competing ideologies, then by 
1972 when they were at least I8 yeara old and one-third we're attending . 
college, they could have drastically revised their role perception and 
family size ideologi^es. This change is also consistent with tlie fact 
that the youngest women expected larger families than older women; and 
young "womea decreased their exjlected family sizes more than BXi^ other 
group by 1973 (see table 2.2). Thus, it is perhaps -no surprise to 
learn that ■ birth expectations dropped most for' women who were (in 1971) 
young and traditional in outlook, 'who entered college and became aWare 
of new role icjeals, then changed their perception of self and of ex- 
pected family size to about 2 children. . ^ 
* •■ / ... " 

" '^Beliefs about -appropt^iate .roles for men and women are closely 
tied %o relative preferences for large or small families^ It has al- 
ready \been shown that women who voice traditional beliefs about sex 



The \ mean of the sex role scale for all respondents dropped from . 
8.5 in 1968 to 7.3 in 1972. Thus, they became more liberal overall. 
The' scal^^ ranges from 3 ~ very liberal to I5 - very traditional. 
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Tablf' . Lift-time Births Expected Ir. i971 And 1973 Per Thousar-d 

Wo.^en 17 to 21 Years Old Tr. 1971 By Ch^Higes in 
'Marit'il Ar.d Fir.aricial Status 
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-roles tend to have given birth to more children than do women with 
more liberal views (R^ert and Bumpass, 197^). A general movement to- 
ward more equalitarian roles for men and women as has occurred for some 
of these young women, would be -expected to lead to a reduction in 
average family size if only because the nontraditional Tole forewomen 
includes having a career; as more women develop careers, more^will 
have less time for the housewife and mother roles. Also, satisfac- ^ 
tions^hich are derived from a job may reduce the need for gratifica- 
tion from continued mothering and ultimately reduce the number of 
children a woman needs to bear to feel that her life has been produc- 
tive (Hoffman and Nye^ 19.7^5 Hoffman and Wyatt, I960), 

' The forces which make the worker role more central in many wom- 
en's lives are also probably economic. For example, a couple may 
feel that the lifestyle ' which they can maintain on one salaiy is 
unacceptably low.- If both members of -'a couple must work to maintain 
what they consider to be an- adequate standard of living, fewer re- 
sources, either time or money, may be available for raising children. 
These decisions and attitudes about sex roles and economic conditions 
are probably too interwoven to be completely separated into distinguish- 
able behavioral patterns by empirical measurements in a sample survey. 

However, the data shown in table 2.7 indicate the extent to which 
birth expectations were changed . between 1971 and 1973 as women .changed 
their activities. That table shows the number of women who shifted 
between working, attending school, and keeping house between these two 
years and the changes in expectations between the two dates. This 
table illustrates again that exposure to schooling especially reduces 
the level of expected family size f6r young women. Thus, decreases m 
expected family size oyere greatest J*or women who had spent some por- 
tion of 1971 or 1973 in school. EteT^reases were lowest for women who 
were keeping house during one or in both of the survey years. Women 
who worked during both years made up the largest proportian of all wom- 
. en {hi percent) and had expected only 2.5- children per woman in 1971 
coihpared with 2.7 or more for all other groups (except thos6 who were 
keeping house after enrollment in school). Working women dropped : 
their anticipated family" size by a large margin, about 355 children 
per 1,000 women, but not by as much as those who had been in school 
for at least one of the years. By 1973, working women had, on the 
average, completed only about 22 percent of their total expected family 
size. Women who were keeping house in 1971 and 1973 expected to have 



^ Except for the approximately' 2^+0,000 y6ung women who changed from 
attending school in 1971 to keeping house in 1973- Their increased 
birth expectations, no doubt, reflect a s.udden change in marital status 
and, for about hO percent/ a birth between 1971 and 1973 ^ Thelr^ ex- 
pectations In 1971 may have been unreasonably low. 
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Table Lifetime Births Expected In 1971, Children Borne By 1973 

For Young Women 17 to 27 Years Old In 1971 By Change-- 
In Employment Status From 1971 to 1973 
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the largest families, almost 3. children per woman, and in fact, had 
already completed t\>ro -thirds of their expected total family si'ze by 
1973. Although the data in this table cannot be conclusive, since * 
there are n<yi^5tatistioal controls for the effects of age, marital 
status, or other characteristics, 'thisy do suggest that the experience 
of working or attending school was definitely instrumental in' reduc- > 
ing expected family size between I97I ^d 1973 • 

Multi-variate Causal Model 

^- To this point in our discussion we have considered. the relation- 
ship of one variable at a time with decreases in the number of chil- 
dren expected. Of course, several factors may act together to produce 
a decrease in birth expectations or, alternatively,' one factor may 
not appear to be related because its effect is conditioned by still 
other underlying variables. Further analysis of the determinants of 
decreases in birth expectations over the two-year period of this sur- 
vey will be made with a multivariate regression model. ^^se of a 
model of this type allows us to examine the relationship betweisn re- 
ports of expected family size in two years while holding constant the 
effect of other factors, such as the woman's age or education. Under- 
standing of the recent decline in fertility arid birth expectations may 
have important implications for public policy. It is crucial for thi^ 
reason to be sure that the relationships we have identified' between^ 
birth plans and other characteristics are due to those characteristics 
and not to other factors. 

'Measurement of the conditions that effect. a changis over time in^ 
a single characteristic cannot be reliably made with traditional mobil- 
ity measures, such as the arithmetic difference between the firs-o and 
second year. ^ For exampld, groups with a very, high or low response^ in 
the earliest year would be the most likely to change the greatest dis- 
tance; a-nd persons who reported ho children expected pould change, in 
only one direction. ■ (See Blau and Duncan, I968: 19^-199 and Bohrnstedt, 
1972 for a discussion of the problems inherent in mobility measures.) 
Thus, purely on the basis of .chance a change from 6 to U children would^ 
be more likely to occur than a change from U to 2 children. Although 
not all of these problems may haye been solved satisfactorily, the model 
shown in figure 2.1 should' avoid some of these measurement problems. 
The. results of this analysis should be viewfed as not yet definitive. 

The causal model of family size decisions shown in figure 2.1 im- 
plies that the number of children which ^ woman expected to bear in her 
lifetime, as rep'orted by her in 1973V wai a function of her birth ex-^ 
pectationa.-in -1971r ^er sex role -attitudes in 1972, her ideal 

.family size in 1971 and 1973^ her family financial situation in 1970 
and 1972, and a. number 6f^ background Variables. For these variables 
which were measured in at least two different* years, the effect on 
births expected in 1973 can be detei^mined independent of the effect of 
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the same factor in the earlier ^ear. | 

\ Estimation of the model shown in figure 2.1 gives some indicatioi/, 
of the relative impact of three factors of change in American society:, 
which may account for the recent decline in births. These are the 
liberalizing of attitudes toward .appropriate sex roles, increasing 
concern for the problems of population growth and the relatively un- , 
favorable economic situation farced by members of the large cohort:rS 
born in the baby boom,' of .the' l9'50*s. Expected family, size reported 
in i973 will.be determined chiefly by the woman's birth expectations 
two years earlier. Even if family size in 1973 is perfectly correlated 
with expectations in the earlier year, -changes could have occurred in 
childbearing plans. For example, if every wom^n reported in 1973 ex- 
pecting one less child than she foresaw in 1971, then lifetime births 
expected in 1973 would be simply a linear transformation of expecta- 
tion s.T^wo^eajrs earlier. But the larger the effects of variables 
other than birth exj)ectations in 1971 on expectations in 1973 the less 
family size plans in this later year were determined' by their earlier 
value. 

If the. impact of , liberalization of sex role attitudes, increasing 
concern for population growth or changing economic, circumstances did: 
■•decrease childbearing plaaa^,^ these changes should be relate^ to de- 
'creases in expected family ¥ize. , Jt^iis wotild be reflected in\the coeffi- 
cients of the modelr^.tFoT example,^ the measure of sex role attitudes 
used here runs from very liberal (3) to very traditional (15 )v A 
positive effect for this scale pn the number of children which young 
wom^n expect .to bear in their lifetimes implies that those with more^ 
traditional attitudes toward sex roles expect more children. thaA,t)?eir 
more liberal sisters. If thiis relationship does hold then a g^neral^ 
liberalization of sex role attitudes for the young women in the sample 
would result in a lowerin"!', of expected family size. This same re la- ^ , 
tionship should hold for concern for problems of population growth 
(measured by ideal family size). If women who are not concerned ^about 
population growth' expect larger' families than other women, an increase 
in this concern from 1971 to 1973 should^ result in a, decrease in the 
size of expected families between 1971 and 1973* - . ' 

The model shown in figure 2.1 was estimated for 3,973 respondents, 
omitting those missing data 'on any of ^ the variables in the model or« who 
were- not interviewed in every year, 1968 to 1973. Of the 5,159 women^ 
in the sample, 799 were not interviewed in jevery year and 387 were elim- 
imatad because of missing data. The model is shown in figure 2.1 with, 
all background variables in a- block and with the measures of" sex roi<? . 
attitudes, population concern, and economic factoprs in a blpck, -for'"- 
presentation purposes. Each factor is included .separately in the equa- 
tions for the endogenous variables. ^ The background variables which were 
included are: .age (in years,), marital status* .(dummy for married), race 
(dummy for black), education- (in 'years) , current labor force particiM- 
tion (dummy for working), plans' for work at age 35 (dummy for plan t6 



work). All these variables are mc^asure'd in the 1971 survey. 

Table 2.8 presents beta ' (path) coefficients for the independent 
variables in the equations for expected births 1971 (Exp^ ) and for 
expected births, 1973 (Exp^^). ^' ^/"^ / 

^Expected family size reported by the young women' in 1971 is more 
s;trongly related to birth expectations two years later than other 
characteristics'known about the sample such as age, education^ age at 
marriage, • etc. (see table 2.8). However, th^ partial standardized re- 
gression coefficient of .38. indicates there is a considerable amount 
of change in individual, expectations in only a two-year period. Thus, 
knowing the level of bi:nth-expectations in 1971 does not allow one to 
completely^predxetTwhat the woman Vs family Aplans will be two years 
later. ^ • ' . 



Ideal Family Size and Population Concern 

Concern with problems of population growth was not^mea^sured di- 
rectly in this survey. ^However, the item on ideal family size may be 
,a strong indicator' of concern with population growth, esp6^ially since 
this question was preceded l>y the following introductory statement: 

Since the attitudes and plans of youn^ ^woiiien, like yourself, ; 
, are among' the most ^nipo^'t^ant factor© ±il estimating future 
populatidn growth in the United States', I would like to ask* 
you about your views toward family size. " * 

Research by Kmegal on, the connection between concern for population 
problems 'and stated ideal family size indicates that persons who believe 
population growth is a serious problem are about two or three times as 
likely as.thpse who believe it is no problem to give an ideal family 
size of 2 children, '^he measure of ^sociation (gamma) indicates the 
proportion of tKe .variance in ideal 'fami-ly size .that can be attributed 
to concern for population growth. For the survey respondents about 
the same .age as 'the young women in the NI£ (19 to 29 in 1973) > the 
gamma levels were .46 for those 16 to 21. years old and .39 for those 
22 to 29 years old. This implies that about hO percejit of the variance 
*in ideal family size repol*ted by individuals In their teens ^ind twen- 
ties can be „associate4 with their concern for population growth. - There- 
fore, less th^n half of the effect of ideal fffmly size in the equations 
reported in tWis paper may be interpreted as> "population, coiicern. " 
Ideal family size was included in the' model as an interval-level vari- 
able equal to the, number of children which the woman considered ideal 
for aCn averagte American) family,. However, the results were identical 
to those obtained 'by using ideal family size" as a dummy variable scored 
1 if the woman gave a family size ideal o*f 2 children* or less, zero 
otherwise. . ^ - 
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Table 2.8. Path Coefficients 'From The*Ba.sic Model 
. Of Birth. Expectations 'Of Young Women 



(De^pendent variables ^re given in column headings.) 





Birth 


Birth 


Independent variable 


expectations 


expe cocioj.oiio 






-L7 / J 




1 .03528^' 


.01+165* . 




-.059^3* ~ 


.03210* 




■\0388o^^ 


.Oi+'l3M' 




-.061+81+^^ 


--.0'5639* 




. - .0.5359*- 


-.0523^* 




-.0281+6* 


-.00282 " • 




• .02681+* 


-.01801 




^.56689* 


-.071+31'' 


Family financial status (l971')« 


.00350** 


-.00810 






.37979* 


Sex role attitudes (1972) . . . s • ^ 




.03556* ■ 






.1+171+2* 


Family financial 'status. (1972) . 




.01200 ■ ■ 




R^' = .3297 


R^ .1+285 



^ Indicates that the absolute .value of the coefficient is at / 
least twice its standard error. 
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' It could* be argued that the qu^stipn on idfeal family size was 
interpreted by respondents as ideal for them, not«=for all of American 
sdciety.' However, the introduction to the question and the wording 
which stress a universalistic framework, should reduce the personal 
effects. Also, the mean response to the question on ideal family size 
is somewhat higher in 1971 than the mean number of children^ expected 
(2,82 versus 2.69) suggesting a true difference in what is perceived 
to be good for everyone and what is good for the person. This same 
pattern has been found in a number of other studies which asked res- 
pondents specifically about the'' Ideal size of "the average American 
family" (Freedman, Vhelpton, and Campbell, 1959s 222). These features 
are consistent with the interpretation that ideal family size is an 
indicator of concern with population problems. 

The beta coefficient for ideal family size (1973) is about the 
same magnitude as that for birth expectations in 1971. This implies 
that family size plans depend as heavily-on current family size 
.ideals as on previous birth expectations. If approximately kO percent 
of the impact of ideal family size can- be attributed to concern for^ 
problems' of population growth, as we argued, then women who show this 
concern expect to have significantly fewer children than those who are 
not concerned with this issue. In 1971 the average number of children 
that NLS respondents considered ideal for a(n average American) family 
w^s 2.73. By 1973 this ideal had fallen to 2.^+8. The positive rela- 
.tionship between ideal ..family size and family size plans in 1973 indi- 
> cates that women -who feel a relatively large family is ideal for 
families in general expect. to*^have more children then other women. 
Given this positive relationship in both 1971 and 1973" a decrease in 
the mean ideal family size implies a. decrease in the mean number of 
births expected. ■ This finding is consistent with our reasoning that 
increasing concern with problems of population growth caused young 
women to reduce the size of the families they planned to have. 



Sex Role Attitudes 

The influence of sex role attitudes on expected family size in 
1973 is much smaller than that of either, expectation for lifetime 
births as repoi?ted in 1971 or ideal family size. However, the positive 
coefficient implies that women with traditional attitudes/towards fe- 
male roles plan larger families than do those with liberal sex role 
beliefs although the difference is not sizeable. Thus,, the "observed 
increase in the "liberal-ness"i of the sex 'role attitudes of NLS res- 
pondents should result in a decline in mean number of lifetime births 
expected. The' small effect of this factox; on expected family size 
seems to indicate that more acceptance of nontraditional roles for wom- 
en has a relatively modest impact on their family size plans. 



Perceived Economic Condition 

Economic factors in childbearing decisions are difficult to 
measure. ' We have chosen to, use a subjective indicator of short-run 
fluctuations in economic well-being. Respondents were asked^in each 
year "So far as your financial position is concerned, would you- say 
you are better off, about the same, or worse off than you were at t^is 
•time last year?" The possible answers were: the same, better, off , or 
worse off. While these measures are an indication of the general 
direction of economic well-being, several factors are unknown. For 
^example, was the change an improvement added to an already very high 
'lifestyle, or to poverty?' Did the respondent see the change as tem- 
porary and unlikelj^ to recur or merely as an indicator of long range ' ' 
instability in her "^financial situation? Some of these confounding 
factors can be reduced by including in the model age, education, race, 
marital status, and employment status. 

The fact remains that the economic' conditions being measured are 
short-run. If one wanted to test Easterlin^s (1973) reasoning about . 
the effect of long term relative economic condition (the relative 
affluence of family of orientation of the woman and her husband on 
their completed family size) one would need detailed information which 
is not easily derived from the National Longitudinal Study. Further- 
more, the measure of economic well-being used here may be more indica- 
tive of the tendency to delay -(or permit) births, rather than a 
predictor of- completed family size. . And yet, the measure of feelings 
of financial well-being appears to be a valid indicator of decisions 
which may occur when a woman changes her expected family size. If 
economic conditions are worsening for a family, they may choose to 
limit the future size of their family. 

/ 

As shovm in table 2.8, however, the measures of short- run economic, 
well-being have no effect on the number of expected children in either 
1971 or 1973* Apparently changes over a two-year period ii\ the res- 
pondent's evaluation of her monetary situation did not influence her 
long-run childbearing decision. This finding and the results shown in 
table 2.6, which indicated that nearly all women perceived their econo- 
mic status either as stable or improving, suggest that the decline in 
births cannot be directly expla^ined by current economic fluctuations. 
if 

One of the reasons for estimating a multivariate model was to in- 
sure 'that the relationships^- found between the number of children that 
women expected to have and other variables were not spurious. The 
partial regression coefficients which give- the effect of one factor in- 
dependent of other variables in the model provide another more thor- 
ough test of those statements. It was reported in an earlier sectipn 
that women who were "older, married, and with- little education expected 
larger families in both 1971 and 1973 than did young, single, relatively 
well-educated women. These findings were confirmed with the multivariat 
regression analysis. The effect of being black (other factors held 
constant) on expected family size was^ negative in 1971 and positive iii 
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1973. That is, .tlack women expected fewer 'children than white women 
in 1971 after. the effects of education, marital status, age, current 
labor. force participation and other factors .were removed. In 1973 after 
controlling for these relationships black women planned larger families 
than white women. This reversal was caused by the smaller decrease 
from 1971 to 1973 in expected family size for black than for white 
women (see table 2.2), perhaps because black women at higher socioeco- 
nomic status levels have not dropped their expectations as much as com- 
parable white women. 



Summary 

V Cross-sectional surveys of birth expectations of married women 
have shown a dramatic decline in the total expected family size, espe- 
cially for young married women I8 to 2k years old, since 1970. Recent 
population projections prepared by the Bureau of the Census 'reflect • 
the declining average size of families in^the United States; and cur- 
rent birth rates imply a completed family size of less than two children 
per family. The longitudinal survey of young women I7 to 27 years old 
(in 1971) analyzed in thi^ paper shows that birth.- expectations of young 
women can be very volatile over a two-year period. The correlation 
between 1971 and 1973 total expected family size for all 'womc^n (Pearson 
product moment correlation coefficient) was .53, not an esj.ecially 
strong association and only 57 percent of women reported the same ex- 
pected family size in 1973 as 1971. Overall, the average family size, 
considered ideal for the American family and actually. exptcted by 
these women, declined by about 30O children per 1,000 women between 
1971 and 197 3-, and a larger number of women chose to have 2 children 
rather than 3 or U."' V 

• The analysis of differentials in 'birth expectations .shows that 
the number of births expected by women in this age cohort' had declined 
regardless of their characteristics such as ag:e, race, educational 
level, employment status, attitudes toward women working, or marital 
status. However, the decline in birth expectations was greater for 
some. groups of women: those who were attending school in 1971 or 1973, 

those with some actual labor force experience in one of the years 
of the survey and those who had few children. Women who had spent 
most of their time in I971 and 1973 working around the house had the 
W;st stable number of births Expected. These women had completed ^near- 
ly two-thirds of their expected faTiily size by 1973. 

The analysis of multi-variate causal models of the effect of ' . 
changes in role attitude's on changes in birth expectations shows that" 
there may little influence of attitudes toward women^s role in the 
labor m.'irket ..n level of birth expectations in this two-year period. 
Indicators r-f women's role choice (i..e., what they* are actually doing) 
like maritnl status and current labor force participation show, that 
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women who were married expect more children than others, and those 
who are working expect fewer than non-working women. Young- women ^s 
beliefs about the ideal size for the average family, which reflect 
concern with population growth (and probably reflect their relative^ 
valuation of mother and worker roles" for wQmen)^ had a substantial 
impact on the number of children the respondents expect for themselves. 
Cha^nge in this ideal from 1971 to 1973 is consistent with the hypoth- 
esis that increasing concern for problems of population growth caused 
young women to reduce the number of children they planned to have. • 

This research began with the belief that changes in birth expec- 
tations could be explained by changes in attitudes towards the role of 
women in society, in perceptions of family financial status, or a con- 
cern with over-population in the United States. However, the indica- 
tions are that young women dropped their expected family size regardless 
of their status on these factors. Although women who were active in 
school or the labor force were likely to decrease their expected family 
size in this two-year period by more than women who were keeping house 
(and thus not actively pursuing nontraditional women's roles), the 
evidence in this paper suggests that a strong consensus that families 
in the United States should be limited to 2 children has developed. 
This change in family size may itself lead to further changes in roles 
of women in society. 
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CHAPTER III 



INTENDED CHILbBEARING AND UBOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 

OF YOUNG WOMEN: INSIGHTS FROM NONRECUESIVE MODELS ^ 

Linda J, Waite Ross M. Stolzenberg 

^' 

I. Introduction ^ . 

/\ 

Demographers, sociologists, economists and feminists have 
recently devoted a great deal of attention to the relationship " 
between labor force participation and fertility of American 
women. The motivation for i*ecent research and speculation on 
this .relationship has ranged, from purely academic theory con- ., 
struction to rather hard-nosed thinking about thfe feasibility of 
implementing national population ^policy by manipulating job 
.opportunities for women. While there is widespread consensus that 
understanding the rielationship between labor force participation 
and fertility is important, there seems to be little agreement- 
about the nature of the link between these two aspects of a woman's 
behavior. ' 

Some ''Indication of current knowledge of the relationship 
between a woman's childbearing and labor force participation ' can 
be obtained by briefly, reviev/ing some recent work on the subject: 
Kubinsky (1971) presents findings indicating cin inverse relationship 
between the number of . children born to a married woman and the 
proportion of her married life that she has held employment (^ut see 
Ma^on, 197^). Pratt and Whelpton (1956) , Ridley, (1958), Whelpton, 
Caijipbell and Patterson (1966), and others, have shown that working 
wiVes, regardless of their fecundity, have smaller family size 
ideals, desires, and expectations than their nonworking counterparts, 
V/lielptpn ^ al . '(1966) and Ryder and Westoff (1971) report that 
women arfe employed because they like being employed anticipate fewer 
children than women who work because they need the money provided . 
by a»job.'' Numerous studies have shown that females who plan to hoJL-<i. 
paid employment also plan to have smaller families than .women who 
have ho plans for labor force participation (Blake, 1970; Collver 
and Langlois,- 1962; Collver-, 1968; Farley, 1970;- Hoffman and 
Hoffman, 1973; Weller, 1971). These findings suggest that at least 
part of. the relationship between .fertility and labor force partici- 
pation is caused by an inverse relationship Igetween women's desires 
for employment outside the honre and their desiires for childbearing. 

* Statistician (demography) Education Branch, U.S. B'ureau of the 
Census and Assistant Professor, Department of Social Relations 
Johns Hopkins University,^ respectively. 
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However, the exact causal pattern which establishes tl^ese 
inverse relationships between fertility (or fertility expectations) 
and labor force participation (or labor "force participation plan?) 
has. yet to be established. As Bumpass and Westoff (1970:95) put . 
it, the key question regarding fertility and female labor f orce ^ 
participation is, ''Do women limit their fertidity in order to have 
time to pursue their non-family-oriented interests, or do womeri^:^ 
v;ork if their ''fertility permits them to -.-do so?" The most sophis^- 
ticated hypotheses about the relationship between work plans and 
fertility desired of women imply that both of these factors affect 
each other, .For example, Tien (1966) hypothesized th^t a conscious 
decision about the time of marriage, divivded women into two different 
types: a) .females who want to Work arid therefore have small 
families, and b) women who prefer large families and therefore do 
not work. Blake (1970) and Terry (197^0 have suggested thai/ 
women's preferences for work and childbearing might haiZ-e re/:;iprocal 
effects on each other, with preferences for employment botl^' 
causing and being caused by preferences for -family size, /' ^ 



/ 

In order to test a hypothesis involving simultaneous reciprocal 
causation," one must use a statistical method v/hich explicitly allows 
for simultaneous effects. To the best of our knowledge , statistical 
analysis v/hiah allows for reciprocalc.ef f ects betv/een childbearing 
plans o.r desires and labor force participation plans or^ desires has 
not been performed to .date. In' general, the great bulK of research 
.which' considers both fertility and female labor force participation 
takes either fe^rtility or labor force,, participation as problematic 
and attempts to estimate the effect of the other variable on the 
"Problem" variable. For example. Sweet (1968),- Cainnl966), Bov/en 
and Finegan (1969), and Cohen, Rea and Lerman (1970), use variour; . 
measures of past, and future childbearing as predictors of labor 
forcQ participation of wives, ■ / 

In this, paper we attempt to gain some further iinderstariSin^ of 
the causal link between young women's plans for .childbearing and 
labor force participation through the use of statistical models 
■which specifically allow .for simultaneous • reciprocal causation- 
betv/een fertility expectations and labor force .pal'ticipation plans. 
Our strategy here is to construct a statistical model Which: l) 
allows J^abor' force participation plans to eause fertility expectations 
of young women; ?) simultaneously allows fertility expectations to 
cause labor force participation plans; and ^) allows certain back-' 
ground factors to completely account for the relationship between 
fertility expectations and labor force participation plans. Inasmuch 
cid the model allows the relationship between fertility expectations 
and Inbi'jr force participation plans to be accounted fof by three 
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different patterns of causation, estimating its parametei^s will 
allow us to estimate: and" compare the explanatory power of three 
different hypotheses about plans for employment and intended family 
size: First, Mincer ' s assertion that the apparent relationship 
between the two variables is spurious and actually due to their 
common causes; Second, the jhypothesis that childbearing plans . 
have causal impact on laborl force participation plians; and third, 
the assertion that labor fqrce participation plans have causal impact 
on fertility expectations. 

We now turn to a description of the data we utilize in our 
< analysis,. After describing the data, we present some models of 
fertility expectations and labor force participation plans. After 
considering elaborations of our basic model, we discuss our fiiidings. 
Our discussion gives some attention to the relationship betv/een 
research on intended labor force participation and intended fertility 
to the relationship between actual labor force participation and 
actual fertility. 

II. The Data 

' The data utilized in this paper are drawn from the. well-known 
National Longitudinal Study of the Labor Market Experiences of 
Young Women (hereafter referred to -as the NLS data); The NLS is 
funded by the U.S. Department of Labor and is being designed and 
fielded by the Center for Human Re source Research .at the Ohio State 
University and -the U.S. Bureau of the Census*, The first' wa^^ of the 
NLS was fielded in I968 and sampled about 3^000 young women^ between 
1^ and 2k years old. Attempts to reinterview these women were made 
annually from I969 through 1973* In the last year 9I percent of the 
original sample was intact. Because we utilize variables which were 
measured in. different years of the survey, the j)resent analysis is 
based on, only those- sampled women who^remained in the study for all 
six waves. Further, all data cases with ^'missing" values on any . 
variables used in the present analysis were excluded from statistical 
computations presented here. Thus, while the sample was selected 
to be representative of the U.S. 1^ to Zk year' bid female population 
in 1968, and^ while these data are believed to be amongst the best 
available for present purposes, sample attrition may have reduced 
•this representativeness and. .^ome caution in generaliziTig to the 
population is in order. 

' Later discussion will be expedited if v;q nov; introduce the 
variables used in our analyses. To avoid confusing a concept- with 
our measurement of it, in the discussion which follov;s variable 
names are capitalized. Table 3»1 below provides brief descriptions 
of the variables', for ready reference. The variables used in our 
analysis are as follows: ' ' > • 
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s ,LFPP or Labor Force Parti cipation.-Pl^s is a dummy variable 
based on the respondent's 1973 answer to the question "What kind 
of work would' you like to be doing when you are 35 years old?" 
Replies to the question were coded one if the respoi3,dent planned , 
to hold paid employment and were coded' zero if she planned to be 
a housewife or was not sure of her plans. About five per cent 
of the respondelats were not sure, ^8 per cent planned to participate 
in the labor force, and k7 per cent planned to jDe housewives. 

i 

FE or Fertility Expectations is the total number of children which 
the respondent planned to have in her lifetime. ' "This variable is 
formed by summing the respondent's past and expected fertility in 197i. 

SIBS or. Number of Siblings is the respondent's, number of siblings. 

IFS.or Ideal Family Size is the respondent's answer to the 
following question: 

Since the attitudes and plans of young women, like yourself, 
are among the most important factors in estimating future 
population growth in the United States,, ^1 would like to ask you^ 
about your views toward family size. 

What do you think is the iieal number of children for a family? 

It is important: to note that IFS is different from the respondent's 
own expected fertility. 

■ 

BLACK is ;a dummy variable .setyequal to one if the respondent is 
Negro and zero if the respondent is not Negro. 

ED is the number of years of schooling which the ^respondent had 
completed in 1973-' ' . ' ' 

MSP or Marital Status is a dumiaiy variable set^ equal to one if 
, the respondent is married in 1973- 



AGE is the respondent's age in years at the time .of the 1973 
interviev/. 

IiFPMOM or Labor Force Participation .of Respondent's Mother is 
a dummy variable set equal to one if the respondent's mother held 
a job when the respondent was 1^ years .old, and eet- equal to zero 
if the respondent's mother did not hold a Job v/hen the respondent 
was 1^. It is worth noting that our interest in MOTHER'S WORK stems 
from Wr belief (shared by others^, e.g.. Mason, 197^) that a woman's 
psychological propensity t6 participate in -the labor force is 
affected by her memory of her mother's attachment to the labo'r force. 
Thus, for present purposes, the knowledge of the respondent's memory 
of her mother's labor force participation is more important than 
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the knowledge of whether or not' the mother ciid in fact hold a job 

when ^the respondent was 1^* " . * . 

WORKATT or. Wo r/ Attitudes is a scale which measures the re.spondent • s 
beliefs about th/ benefits and costs of female labor force participation, 
to 'the 'woman ^ to her -family, and to society in general. The^'value of 
WORKATT for each respondent ,is obtained by summing her responses ^ * 
to nine Likert-WaTe attitude questions listed below. Responses- to , 
odd-numbered questions were. scored from one (for "strongly, agree") to 
five (for "strongly disagree")." Responses to even-numbered 
questions were scored from five "(n)r "strongly agree") to one (for 
J^'strongly disagree'^). Thus, the lower a respondent's score on 
WORK ATTITUDES, the Vore she thinks that. labor force participation 
by married women^s .beneficial (or at least not harmful) to women, 
their ^ families, and sdciety. . The nine attitude items and related 
instructions are as follov/s: - • . , 

We are interested in your opinion' of the employment of* wives. 
► I will read you a series of statements and aft^ each one^ 
I would like to know whether or not yuu^ strongly agree, "agree, , 
disagree, or strongly disagree? 

1. Modern conveniences permit a wife to work without 
neglecting her family. . - J\ \ 

2. A woman's place is* in the home, not in the office' 

or shop. . ' • 

3. A, job provides a wife with interesting out»?ide contacts. 

A wife who carries out her full family responsibilities 
doesn't have time for outside employment. 

5. /- A working wife feelc.more useful than one v/ho. doesn't 
r . hold a job.' ^ . <. ' 

' 6. The. employment of wives leads to more juvenile 
" ' delinquency. 

7. Working v;ives help raise the general standard of 
living. , « * '^'^ 

8. .Working wiv^s lose interest ' in" their homes tknd 

families. , ' , ■ • 

9. Eciployment of both parents is necessary to fcpep up 
with the' high cost of living. ^ ^ 
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H.ATT or H^isband's Attitudes Toward Wife's Labor Force' 
Participation is a five-point index of the respondent's percep- 
tion of her husband's attitudes toward *her actual or potential . ^ 
labor force activity at the , time of the^ 1973 interview. Responses 
t^'' this question were obtained only for presently married women. 
Respondents who were v^rking or looking for wo^rk were asked the 
following question; - 

YiOM does your husband feel about your working — does he like 
it very much, like it somewhat not care either way, dislike it" 
somewhat, or dislike it very much? 

Respondents who were not in the labor force were asked: 

. How .do you think your husband would f eel ^a bout your working now - 
would he like it very much, like it somewhat, not care either way 
dislike it somewhat, or dislike it very much? 

Responses were coded from one (for "like it very much") to five n 
(for "disliklg it very much"). Once again, it seems important to ^ ' 
point out that we expect a wife's psychological propensity to" 
participate "in the labor force to be more affected by her perception 
of her ^husband ' s 'attitudes' on the subject than by the husband's 
actual attitu-^es about her labor force activity. Thus, for present 
purposes, discrepancies between 'the husband's attitudes and his 
wife's perception of them do not seem to threaten the validity of 
HUSBAND'S ATTITUDES asr an indicator of the effect' of husband's 
attitudes on female labor force participation. 

H.INC or Husband ' s -Income is the* respondent's report of her 
husband's annual income during the' 12 months preceding' the 1973 
interview. , * / 

• Having described the variables we utilize in our empirical 
analysis, we move on to discuss some models .of women's labor force 
participation plans and fertility' expectations. 

III. A Basic Model of Work Plans ancTXe-rtility' Expectations 

Figure 3»1 !pJ^^©-S€trtrs''ar^si model of fertility expectations (FE) 
and labor force -participation plans' (LFPP) of young women, along 
with parameter estimates generated from the-NLS data. Looking at the 
model, notice that there are four classes of variables:' (l). 
Predetermined variables with direct effects' on both WORK PLANS and 
BIRTH EXPECTATIONS: (2) Predetermined variables with direct effects 
^on only WORK PLANS: (3) Predetermined variables with direct effects 
on only BIRTH EXPECTATIONS: AND (4) The endogenous variables, WORK 
PLANS and BIRTH EXPECTATIONS,' which have direct effects on each * 
other. By excluding two predetermined variables from having* direct 
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effects on WORK PLANS, and tv;o other variables from having direct 
effects on BIRTH- EXPECTATIONS , we have made the equations for 
WORK PLATES ^nd BIRTH EXPECTATIONS overidentif ied. As a result, 
consistent parameter estimates can be obtained by the method *of 
two stage least squares (2SLS). Had we not ^ excluded at least 
one predetermined variable from having direct effects on WORK PLANS, 
and at least one other predetermined variable from hkving direct 
effects on BIRTH EXPECTATIONS, it would have been impossible to have 
obtained consistent estimates of the model's paj?ameters by any 
method, since both equations would then have been underidentif fed. 
Although identification problems and simultaneous equation models 
like Model 1 are not commonplace in sociological analysis, they have 
been given quite a lot of sociological attention lately (see, 
for example, Duncan, Haller and Portes, 1971; Mason and. Halter, 1971; 
Hauser, 1973; Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, 1972). Thus, it is 
unnecessary to treat the identification problem and simultaneous 
equation estimation in detail here. For an introduction to these 
issues, the reader is directed to Goldberger and Duncan (1973) or 
Johnston (197?-). 

It is convenient tp discuss the variables in the model in the 
order. in which we just grouped them. First, there are four prede- 
termined variables which are allowed to have direct effects on both 
WORK PLANS and BIRTH EXPECTATIONS. These variables are included 
in the model primarily because they have been shown to affect 
women's labor force participation and/or fertility. Our primary 
concern here is the relationship between women's childbearing and 
labor force participation expectations, and we include AGE, 
MARRIED, EDUCATION, and BLACK in the basic model only to demc^nstrate 
that the relationships we find between' WORK,. PLANS and BIRTH 
EXPECTATIONS are not spurious results of omitting key variables 
from the model. We^will not discuss the effects of these variables'- 
1 here, as these will not concern us until later in this paper. 

I Next, we have the exogenous variables Which determine only labor 

force participation plans. These variables are WORKATT (WORK 
attitudes) and LFPMOM (a dummy variable set* equal to 1 if the 
respondent's mother participated in the labor force when the 
respondent was ik years old). Inasmuch as WORK ATTITUDES measures 
only attitudes about the costs and benefits of work, we have no 
reason to expect that it has direct causal impact on a woman's 
fertility. Thus, we include WORK ATTITUDES as an' exogenous variable 



"^Identification also could have been obtained by making assumptions 
about the correlation between V and X, the residuals. ' Having no sub- 
stantive basis for making such assumptions here, we have refrained 
from doing so. 
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in the equation for WORK PLANS, but not in the equation for BIRTH 
EXPECTATIONS. As expected, the path from WORK ATTITUDES to 
WORK PLANS ' haG a negative coefficient, though modest in size. 

Like V/ORK ATTITUDES, MOTKLTR'S V/ORK is not allowed to have direct 
effects on BIRTH EXPECTATIONS in Model 1. We expect MOTHER'S WORK 
to have a positive impact on WORK PLANS because we believe that 
a mother serves as an important role model for her daughters (Lane, 
197^;. Hartley, I96I). Thus we expect that a woman whose mother 
v/orked will be more likely to be a labor force piarticipant than 
a woman v/hose mother did not hold paid employment. As expected, 
the coefficient for MOTHER'S WORK is positive. Though this-' 
coefficient is more than three times the size of its standard 
error, it is so small as to be substantively negligible. We make 
more of this finding later in this paper. 

The third set of variables in Model 1 are the exogenous variable 
which have direct paths to BIRTH EXPECTATIONS but not to WORK PLANS. 
These varidbles are IDEAL FAMILY SIZE and SIBLINGS. We reason that 
women who have been raised v/ith large numbers of siblings will have 
a taste for larger families than women who have been raised with ^ 
few brothers and sisters. Inasmuch as SIBLINGS affects WORK PLANS 
r iet of other variables in the models we expect that these effects 
will be mediated through the BIRTH EXPECTATIONS and/or other 
variables v/hich have direct effei:ts on WORK PLANS. Similarly, we 
expect that IFS (Ideal Family Size) will have direct effects on 
BIRTH EXPECTATIONS but .that its effects on WORK PLANS will be 
mediated throu/^h BIRTH EXPViCTATIONS,' and other variables with direct 
effects on Labor Force Parti cipa.t ion Plans. Inasmuch as IDEAL 
FAMILY SIZE measures att^tuden toward J^amily sir.e, v/e e-xpcct that 
it will have direct effects on a womari\s own fertility expectations. 
However, because IDPIAL FAMILY SIZE mealsures attitudes toward family 
size in general Crather than attitudes! roward the respondent's 
ideal family size for her-xself), vie expect^, that any effects of 
IDEAL FAMILY SIZE on the respondent's ]\lank for her own labor 
force participation are mediated through her" ^lans for her own 
fertility. Thus, our Basic Model does not allow IDEAL FAMILY SIZE 
to have direct effects on WORK PLANS. The reader may feel that 
respondents do not ma]<:e a great enough distinction between "a family 
anr] their own familion, thereby making our assuptions about the 
-relationship between IDF]AL FAMILY SIZE and WORK PLANS unv/arranted.. 
Suffic.e it to say that v/e share some of these doubts, and that vie 
investigate the cbnrjequences of altering our ^^ssumptions about 
IDEAL FAMILY SIZI\^ in. the discussion section of this paper. IDEAL 
FAMILY SIZE has a rather large coefficient of .5^, but SIBLINGS 
has a coefficient of -.01, which is both substantively and statis- 
tically indistinguishable from zero. Apparently the effect of 
SIBLINGS on BIRTH EXPECTATIONS is mediated through IDEAL FAMILY 



SIZE forcing it to "drop out" when ideal family size is " 
included in the equation. 

\ 

Having discussed the exogenous variables in- the model, we can 
turn to the focus of , this analysis, the relationship between plans 
for labor force participation plans and fertility expectations. 
Looking at Figure 5.I, notice that the path from BIOTH EXPECTATIONS 
to WORK PLANS, like the path from WORK PLANS to BIRTH EXPECTATIONS, 
has the expected negative coefficient. However, the path from 
WORK PLANS to BIRTH EXPECTATIONS is four times the size of the 
path in the opposite direction. If the mod.el correctly specifies 
the relationship between these t^^o variables, this result implies 
that young women's plans for labor force participation have a much^» 
greater effect on their plans for childbearing than their plans 
for childbearing have on their plans for labor force participation. 
This finding comes as a surprise to us, especially *in light of the ^ 
rather modest size of previous estimates of the effect of labor force 
participation of women on their childbearing (see, for examples, 
Rympass and Westoff, 1970, and Westoff, Potter and Sagi, 1963). 
We v/ill give more attention to the implications of this finding 
in the discussion section of this paper. Until then, our major 
concern will be to produce evidence showing that this finding is" 
correct and is not due to deficiencies in our model or method. 

As a first step in describing differences between our method 
and previous related research, it is instructive to compare the 
coefficients obtained for Model 1 by 2SLS with the coefficients 
which would have been obtained if we estimated the same equations 
by the more usual ordinary least squares (OLS). Table 3.2 presents 
PSLS and OLS parameter estimates for Model 1. Looking at Table 3.2 
notice that the 2SLS and OLS parameter estimates are extremely 
similar for nearly all paths except for those between the two 
endot^^nouG variables, WORK PLANS and BIRTH EXPECTATIONS. Some insight 
into why the OL^" an^l ?SLS parameters differ can be seen by turning 
back to Fip:ure ?.l, v/hich presents our model i-i pictorial form. Looking 
at Figure ?.l, notice that the curved arrow between the disturbances, 
V and X, has a positive coef f i-cient. The positive correlation 
between V and X produces both a positive correlation between the ■ 
WORK PLANS and X, aiici a positive correlation between V and BIRTH- 
EXPECTATIONS. These correlations^ between regressors and' distur- 
bances produce an upward, or positive bias in the OLS estimates, 
of the coefficient for WORK PLANS in the equation for BIOTH 
FLXPECTATIONS and the coefficient for BIRTH EXPECTATIONS in the 
equation .for WORK PLANS. Simply put, this bias is caused because 
"In explaining (the dependent variable) OLS gives as little credit 
as possible to the error (residual), and as much credit as possible 
to the reg^ressor. VJhen'the error and regressor are correlated, then 
some of the effect of the error is wrongly attributed to the 



p ' 

^When IDEAL FAMILY "JZK Ig dropped from the Basic Model, SIBLINGS has a 
coefficient of .^6 in the equation for BIRTH EXPECTATIONS. This 
coefficient is more than tv/ice its standard error.. 
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regressor'* (Wonnacott and Wonnacott, 1970:153). The amount of 
the bias can be determined approximately for large^ samples, and, 
in terms of standardized" regression coefficients, is equal to . 
,^the correlation between the regressor and the .residual (this 
follows directly from Wonnacott and Wonnacott, 1970:153). We have 
calculated the residuals from the 2SLS estimates of Model 1, and 
have then calculated the correlation between the residuals and 



The correlation between V and BIRTH EXPECTATIONS is 
implying a bias of approximately ,0k in the OLS estimates. Looking 
at the left panel of Table 3.2, notice the difference, between 
the OLS and 2SLS estimates of the coefficient for BIRTH EXPECTA"TI0NS 
is- precisely .0^. The correlation between X and WORK PLANS is .33, 
implying a bias of approximately .33 in the OLS estimate. Looking 
at the right panel of Table 2, notice that the difference between 
the OLS and 2SLS estimates of the coefficient for WORK PLANS is 
.30, v/hich is not substantially different from the estimated OLS 
bias of ,33. Thus, if women formulate their work plans and their 
fertility plans simultaneously and interdependently , as we have^ 
argued, failure to use analytic methods which explicitly, recognize 
this simultaneity and interdependence will lead researchers to 
grossly underestimate the effect of women's work plans on their 
fertility expectations. • ' 

Having c^iscussed the problems of obtaining consistent estimates 
of the effects of BIRTH EXPECTATIONS and WORK PLANS on each other, 
vre turn to an examination of the effects of marital status and 
husband's characteristics on the relationship between labor force 
participation plans and fertility expectations of young .women. 

IV. Marital Status and the Relationship between WORK PLANS and 
BIRTH ^EXPECTATIONS. . 



A reasonable p'bjection to our Basic Model might be. that it 
does not give much attention to the ways in which a woman's marital 
status might affect the processes which lead her to develop fer- 
tility expectations and plans for labor force participation. Being 
married, one might argue, subjects a v/oman to influence by her 
huGband, a pressure which never-married women do not fac^.' Also, 
role expectations for married women differ from those of single 
v;omen, and these differing expectations- may affect the proces.^es 
by which plane for labbr igrce participation and fertility are 
developed. Further, being married subjedts women to economic 
cii^cumstancor: whi>ch are, different from those of never-married 
v/omen: On the one- hand, the vast majority of married men work 
(in 197^'^, ik.'j per cent of the married men between l^f and 6k 
years of age were in the labor force. Source-: computed from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973: Table 57). These married men 
provide their v;ive-5 with a source of income which single females 
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do not have. -But, on the other hand, young married women tend - 
to have more children than never-married womenXan^one might 
, expect that the pressure of supporting children \5tnricd provide 
■an additional inducement for mothers to participate in the labor 
force (see Oppenheimer, 197^i for an intelligent ^alysis of* • 
financial pressures and the family life cycle). Present purpo|"es 
do not require us to untangle these effects of marriage. We merely 
point out that there is ample reason to suspect that marital status 
X might alter the relationship between labor force parti^pation 
plans and fertility expectations of young women. \ 

In order to allow for differences between the processes; 
determining WORK PLANS and BIRTH EXPECTATIONS of single andXmarried 
v/omen, we estimated the Basic Model shown in Figure 3.1 sepai^tely 
for respondents who were single (i.e. never-married) and respon- 
dents who were married (and neither separated nor divorced) in \ 
1973. We^ dropped the variable MSP (a dummy indicating whether Jtr 
not the respondent was presently married) ^from' the model, since A 
marital status does not vary within each of the two groups for \ 
which we now separately fit the Basic Model. The results of our . \ 
calculations are shown in Table 3.3. Looking at the rows in Table V 
3.3 shov/ing the coeffi-cients for WORK PLANS and BIRTH EXPECTATIONS, 
notice that the'' effect of these variables on each other is virtually 
the same for single spouse-present married females. 

vin Table 3-^ we estimate a model which allows , a wman's plans 
for labor force participation (WORK PLANS) to be caused by two . 
characteristics- of her husband. The first of these characteristics 
is the husband's income (H.INC)I The second characteristic is the 
husband's attitude toward labor force participation by the respon- 
dent (H.ATT). HUSBAND'S ATTITUDES might better be called "wife' s 
^perception of husband's attitudes," since it is obtained"' loy asking 
. the married respondents- about their husband's attitudes., toward 
labor force participation by them. However, a husband's attitudes 
can effect his wife's behavior only if he makes them known tocher. 
Thus, at least on the face of things, it seems that HUSBAND'S 
ATTITUDES serves current purposes adequately, whether it measures 
the husband's "true",, attitude or just the wife's perception of • 
the husband's attitude. Looking at the right panel of Table 3.^ 
notice that HUSBAND'S INCOME and HUSBAND'S ATTITUDES both have 
negligible effects on labor force participation plans (LFPP). 
Also notice that the coefficient for BIRTH EXPECTATIONS , (fertility ex 
pectations) remains virtually unchanged when HUSBAND'S ATTITUDES 
and HUSBAND'S INCOME are added to the equation for WORK PLANS. 
, Before interpreting these results, we examine the effects of husband' 
income on wife's fertility expectations. . The left panel of Table 
3-^f shows that the coefficient for HUSBAND'S INCOME is substantively 




negligible and is less than twicQ the size of. its standard error, 
making it statistically insignificant as well. We have allowed 
FIUSBAND'S ATTITUDES to have direct effects on WORK: PLANS because 
HUSBAND'S ATTITUDES measures' the husband's attitude toward his • 
wife's. labor force participation, but not his attitudes regarding 
the number of children be wants her to bear. 

Our findings concerning the effeqts of husband's characteristics 
on respondent's fertility expectations and labor force participation 
plans oan be summarized as follows. First, adding HUSBAND'S 
ATTITUDES and PHISBAND'S INCOiME to the Basic Model does not 'alter, 
our earlier conclusion that labor force participation plans have 
strong effects on fertility expectations, and that- fertility 
expectations have rather small effects on labor force paTrticipation 
plans. Second, adding HUSBAND'S ATTITUDES and HUSBAND'S INCOME 
to the model suggests that a husband's present income has negligible 
impact on his wife's plans rbr future childbearing and future labor 
force participation. While this finding is surprising, it does not 
preclude the possibility that the wife's actual or desired labor 
force participation at age 35 will be strongly affected by her 
husband's income at that time. Further, it is possible that 
husband's atti^tude toward wife's labor force participation change 
over time, mailing it possible that husband's present attitudes have 
a weak impact on wife's future labor foi^ce participation, but that 
the husband's cittitudes at the future time will exert a strong 
influence on the wife's probability of labor force participation then. 
We leave these speculations to be tested elsewhere, since they are 
tangential to the main concerns of this paper. > . '^^^ 

We introduced -HUSBAND'S ATTITUDES and HUSBAND'S INCOME into our 
model in order to determine whether adding these variables altered 
the basic relationship between v/om^en' s plans for future labor force 
participation and plans for childbearing. Our results seem to 
indicate that addition of these variables to the Basic Model does 
not drastically change our previous findings. Having explicated 
our Basic Model and some elaborations' of it, we now turn to a 
discussion of our findings and their theoretical, methodological, 
and policy-oriented implications for research' on labor force 
participation and childbearing. 

DISCUSSION ' ' . 

1, On the interpretation of nonrecursive' models. 

Throughout thiG paper we have ar[tued that young women develop 
their labor force participation plana and fertility expectations 
simultaneously and interdependently. \ Another way to describe this 
simultaneous interdependence is to say that WORK -PLANS and BIRTH 
EXPECTATIONS havo reciprocal causal effects on each other. While 
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the notions of simultaneity and reciprocal causatibn are not new 
to sociology, the use of statistical, models which embody these 
concepts is novel enough, to warrant some discussion of their 
interpretation. The following points seem to be in order: 

First,, it is important that the moqlel presented in Figure 3,1 
be interpreted as a set of simultaneous relationships, ^- Perhaps 
it will make our models clearer to say that they do not represent 
•processes in which WORK PLANS -changes BIRTH EXPECTATIONS, following 
which the new value of BIRTH EXPECTATIONS then changes WORK PLANS 
and so on ad infinitum . Rather, our models embody a set of rela- 
tionships in which both WORK PLANS and BIRTH EXPECTATIONS affect 
each other at the same time-, and their values are determined 
simultaneously, both by each other and by various other -factors. ' 
Thus, our model assumes t^at young women formulate their fertility 
expectations at the same time that they formulate their labor 
force participation plans, and that these plans an^ expectations 
depend on each other. The mathematical formulation of this relation 
is simply a pair of simultaneous equations, one predicting WORK 
^ PLANS and the other predicting BIRTH EXPECTATIONS. The pictorial 
representation of these -simultaneous equations 'is the path diagraim 
shown in Figure 3«1» ■ * 

A second methodological point which bears mentioning is that * 
our findings would seem to have important implications for statistical 
studies which are concerned with only the effects of labor force 
participation plans on fertility expectations, rather than the 
effects of both variables on each other. If our models are convincing, 
we have demonstrated that ordinary least squares regression provides 
seriously biased estimates of the effects of labor force parti- 
cipation plans of young v;omen on their fertility expectations. We , 
have discovered this bias in the course of analyzing the reciprocal 
effects of WORK PLANS and BIRTH EXPECTATIONS on each other. But • 
this bias still would have appeared if we did not explicitly 
calculate the equation in which BIRTH EXPECTATIONS affects WORK 
PLANS and had used OLS to estimate the equation for BIRTH EXPECTATIONS. 
In short, our findings suggest that other researchers who are investiga 
tihg the ef fects , of 'labor force participation plans on' fertility 
-•-expectations would be well advj.sed to investigate the possibility 
that the effects of labor force participation plans are under- 
estimated .by OLS due to' simultaneous reciprocal effects of future 
work plans and fertility plans on each other. We suspect that this 
bias v/ould also appear in OLS analyses -of actual fertility and labor 
force -participation."^ 



However, it also seems worth pointing out that we found only a 
small bias in OLS estimates for the effect of fertility, e^tpectations 
on labor force participation plans. 



2« The impact of fertility expectations and" labor force • - ' 

particir.ttion plans on eaqh other. ' 
Until now, our analysis has been based pn the pi>andardized 
regression coefficients obtained byj 2SLS estimation of our 
models. The cta.ndardized regressiojn coefficients have the 
advantage of allowing us to compare' the "importaripe" of one ' - 

varia:ble in the model to the "importance'* of the others. The 
standardized coefficients have shown that WORK PLANS has a much 
larger effect on BIRTH EXPECTATIONS than BIRTH EXPECTATIONS has 
on WORK PLANS.^ That is, the Basic Model indicates that while 
a change of one standard 'deviation -in WORK PLANS produces a 
change of -.32 standard deviations in BIRTH EXPECTATIONS, a 
change of one standard deviation in BIRTH EXPECTATIONS produces a 
change of only -.08 standard deviations in WORK PLANS. The 
finding that WORK PLANS has a substantial impact on BIRTH EXPECTATIONS 
and that BIRTH' EXPECTATIONS has only a small impact on WORK PLANS- 
is the most important result of our analysis.. 

However, women number their children in integers, 4iot standard 
deviations, and WORK PLANS can in fact assume only the values one 
or zero. So it seems worthwhile to convert the coefficients for ^- 
WORK PLANS and BIRTH EXPECTATIONS back to their natural metrics 
and then compare them again. Table 3«5 presents the parameter^^ of the 
Basic Model in natural metric form. Looking at the right panel of 
Table 3.5, notice that the metric coefficient for WORK PLANS is -.767 
when the model is estimated for all women. That is, holding constant 
the effects of .other variables in the Basic Model, plans to par- 
ticipate in the labor force at age 35 decrease a ^woman's expected 
family size by" an average x>f .767 children below the number- of 
children she would plan to bear if she did not expect to participate 
in the labor force at age\35« Inasmuch as the average expected 
family size of women in the NLS sample is 2.4 children, it seems 
quite safe to say tha^t labqr force participation plans have a rather 
large effect on the fertility expectations of young women. 

Table 3*5 also presents I he unstandardized coefficients of WORK 
PLANS for single women and for currently married females. Though 
they differ slightly, these coefficients can be regarded as virtually 
identical, inasmuch as the difference between them is not signif- 
icantly different from zero (p<..05). Our finding that the effect 
of WORK PLANS on BIRTH « EXPECTATIONS does, not vary with young women's 
maritaj. status would seem to be inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that most v/omen do not formulate their career and fertility plans 
until marriage (see Tien, 1967)-« Apparently the effects of fertility 
expectations and labor force participation plans on each other is 
the same for single and married females. Indeed, our findings 
are consistent with the hypothesis that women begin making decisions 
about childbearing and fertility before they are married', and that 
marriage does not alter the relationship between a woman's expected 
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fertility ^arui her desires for labor force . participatian at age '35. , 

\ Interpretation of the metric fpriji of the equation for WORK- PLANS 
IS a bit more complex than interpretatioiTof the metric form of the '• 
equation .for BIRTH- EXPECTATIONS.. When tha dependent variable in a ' 
regression e-quation .is a. , zero-one dummy which indicates the . ^ • 

^ presence or absence of some trait, regression estimates of the ' 
value of the dummy variable cajn be interpreted as estiniates -of 'the. " " 
probability that the tr^it is pref^erit (Goldberger, 1964)." " WheA the 
probability interpretation is Attached to a dummy variably "degression 
the unstandardizpd partial regression coefficients -indicate the net 

•-effects pf the regressors on the probabi'lity that the..trait is 
present. In the equation for WORK PLAJJS , having plans- to participate 
in the labor force is the .trait whose probability/ is pre^cted.' 
Looking at Table 3-5, notice that the uiiptandardi?.ed coefficient for ' 
BIRTH EXPECTATIONS is -.03-2 when the modfel is estimated., for -all ' . 
women. This coef ficient , indicates that each child expected by 'a 
woman lowers her probability of planning to participate in the 
labor force 3.? per cent. Thus, while the coefficient for BIRTH ;,- 
EXPECTATIONS i r. -statistically significant i'h the Basic Model, the ' 
fertility expectations of young women-seem, to have a rather small 
impact on their plans for labor force participation at age 35. 

■ Similar findings" obtain when the Basic Model is estimiited separately' 
for cingle and presently married women. . • 

Pa:;t research hhs shown that the mothers of young children under 
b years of fige are less likely to participate in the '.labor force 

han mothers of older children (Sweet, I968 and Cain, I966). While 
the NLS data do not permit us to calculate the age-- diatribution of' 
^ Woman's expected children when she is 35 years old, it is possible 
to £ihow that our finding of a small coefficient for 'BIRTH EXPECTATIONS 
deed not contradict these .past findings. The women in the NLS data 
are 'representative of the U.S. birth cohort of l^i^l^-^h. The mean 
age «t first birth was projected for these women by Norton (1973) 
to b^ about -age P:?. Thur., allowing an average of two years between 
births:, these v.-omen could have four children apiece and their 
youngest child woul(3 have an average age of 7 years by the time the 
women became 35 years old. Allov^ing an average of three years 
between births, these women could" have 3 children apiece and their 
youngest child would also have an average age of 7 years by the time 
the women became 35 years old. Obviously all women do- not have their 
first child at the age of 22, and 'many births are spaced more than 
three years apart. But, inasmuch as the mean total expected fertility 
of women in the NI^ sample is 2^A children, it seems reasonable to 
believe that the expected children of most of the' women in our s,ample 
will be school-.-iged when t'he NLS respondents reach the age of 35. 



Subject bo t'.e condition that the regression equation produces ..v. 
(or few) pror^t.ility estimater:. x^reater than one or less than zero. 
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If childbearing reduces female labor force participation primarily 
by putting intense pressure on mothers to stay home with their 
pre-school aged children, our finding of negligible effects of 
BIRTH EXPECTATIONS on WORK PLANS might well be due to the high 
probability 'that women in- our sample expect that their children 

. Will be of ^school age by the time the respondents themselves 
are 35 years .x)ld. That explanation seems plausible, and it fits 
with past analyses of female labor force participation. However, 
-that reasoning does not explain the stubstantial negative effect 
of labor force participation plans on fertility expectations. Two ' 
explanations of the effects of WORK PLANS on BIRTH EXPECTATIONS 
seem plausib;.e to us. The first explanation is that women who 
have career interests recognize that their careers depend on their 
ability to offer employer^ useful- skills ol:^tained through specialized 
training and/or on-the-job experience. .TheSe. women risk substantial 
depreciation of their skills (or "human capital") through disuse 
•and obsolescence if they withdraw . from the labor force for a con- 
siderable period to care for young children. F.or the woman who 
does not work when her children are below school age, skill 
depreciation can be minimized by having few children (see Ross, 1973). 
Thus, the negative effect of WORK PLANS on BIRTH EXPECTATIONS could 
be produced by the woman's desire to limit the adverse effect of 
motherhood on her career. The second plausible explanation for the 
negative effect of labor force participation^ plans on fertility 
expectations is that a career gives a woman interests which compete 

. with her children for her time, and which. lead her to find satis- 
factions on the job which substitute somewhat for the satisfactions 
of motherhood and childbearing (Hoffman, 197^). According to this 
explanation, the personal fulfillment that a woman gets froTi working 
causes her to need fewer children to feel productive and fullfilled. 

At the atart of this paper we summarized a substantial -body of 
previous research dealing with the relationship between female 
labor force participation and,^ fertility. Our summary led us to ' 
conclude that while there is wide-spread consensus that a woman's 
number of children and labor force activity are negatively correlated, 
there is virtually no research which allows one to choose' among the 
several causal structures which could pi^oduce the inverse relationship 
between completed family size and childbearing. Inasmuch as effec- 
tive birth control techniques ^re widely used by American women, and 
because labor force participation of married females seems to depend 
heavily on their taste for .paid employment, we reasoned that it 
would be a substantial advance in understanding the relationship 
between fertility and labor force activity if we could determine 
the causal relationship between young women's expected future 
childbearing and anticipated future labor force participation. In 
order to investigate the causal linl^ between fertility expectations 
and labor force .participation plans of young women, we estimated a 

\ ^ 

5^ " . 



statistical model which could produce findings cpnsistent with 
each of four hypotheses about the causal link between young 
women' s labor force participation plans (WORK PLANS) and 
fertility expectations (BIRTH EXPECTATIONS). These hypotheses are: 

1. .^BIRTrf EXPECTATIONS causes WORK, PLANS. That is, women.. 

formulate labor force participation plans partly on 
the basis of their^ertility expectations. 

2. WORK PLANS causes BIRTH EXPECTATIONS. That is, women 
formulate their fertility expectations partly on the. 
basis of their labor force participation plaTis. 

3. BIRTH EXPECTATIONS and WORK PLANS both cause each other. 

^f. The correlation between BIRTH EXPECTATIONS and WORK PLANS 
results from their common antecedent "causes fSiher than 
/"from a direct causal link between them. 




Insofar as we have included all relevant antecedent causes of young 
women'.s fertility expectations and labor force participation plans, 
our results strongly indicate that the relationship between BIRTH 
EXPECq?ATIONS and WORK PLANS is not merely an artifact of their • 
commoiji causes. We consistently found a substantial and statistically 
significant effect of WORK PIMIS on BIRTH EXPECTATIONS. This effect 
remained substantial in size when separate" models 'were estimated 
for pi^esently married and for single women, and v;hen married respon- 
dent '/s reports of their husband's income and husband's attitudes 
tov/a/'d the respondent's labor force participation were added to the 
Basic Model. It can always be argued that we have left some crucial 
variable out of thi^ analysis, and that the effect of WORK PLANS' 
on BIRTH EXPECTATIONS would disappeax if that variable were added 
to our model. However, our model allovJ^the respondent's race, 
education, age, marital status, and (i?i tl:i^case of married women) 
husband's income to affect both WORK PLANS ah4 BIRTH EXPECTATIONS. 
With the effects of these common antecedents held constant, the 
effects of WORK PLANS on BIRTH EXPECTATIONS remain substantial, ' 
leading us to believe that the negative jjath from WORK PLANS to 
BIRTH EXPECTATIONS is not spurious. Our results are wholly incon-' . 
sistent with Mincer's (1963:78) argument ifi^ favor of the fourth 
hypothej":ir.. \ 

Inasmuch an we find a small negative effect of BIRTH EXPECTATIONS 
on WORK PLANS, as well as a powerful negative effect, of WORK PLATES 
on BIRTH EXPFrCTATIONS , our analyses support hypotheses one through 
three. However, it seems important to stress that the effects of 
BIRTH EXPECTATIONS on WORK PLANS are surprisingly small. 

Our finding that the effects of WORK PLANS and BIRJH EXf^ECTATIONS 
on each othor do not vary much by marital status v/ould .C5vpem to 

suiX^'-t tliat v;oi7ion do not form their childboarin/^: and lal^ur-' for -e 
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participation plans at marriage, as Tien (I966) has suggested. 
Rather, it would appear from our analysis that childbearing and 
labor force participation plans tend to "be formed" before marriage, 
and that the relationship between WORK PLANS and' BIRTH EXPECTATIONS 
is roughly the same for married young women as it is for single young 
women. This also seems to be an important finding of the present study 

In conclusion, we return to the question posed several years ago 
by Bumpass and Westoff (1970:95) ? which sums up the ambiguity in past 
research on fertility and female labor force participation.* ''Do women 
limit their fertility in order to have time to pursue their non- family- 
oriented interests, or do women work if their fertility permits them • 
to do so?" Our analysis permit a cautious ^answer to Bumpass and 
Westoff, and our answer is. Yes, women do appear to limit their 
fertility 'plans to accommodate their plans to participate in the 
, labor force, and Yes, women's fertility expectations do seem to affect 
their plans for labor force participation. But while the effect of 
fertility expectations on labor force participation plans ^would appear 
to be small, the effect of labor- force participation plans on. fertility 
expectations seems to be rather substantial. ■ ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 



AGE AND THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN YOUUG WOMEN PLANS 
FOR CHILDBEARING AND EMPLOYMENT 

Ross M. Stolzenberg Linda J. Waite 



This paper reports an investigation of the effects of a woman's 
age on the "relationship between the number of children she expects 
to bear in her lifetime and her long-term plans for labor 'force par- 
ticipation. The motivation to study women's plans for childbearing 
and paid employment comes from observation of the fact that American 
women now exert a great deal of control over both their fertility .and 
their decision to enter or remain outside of the labor force (see, 
for examples or reviews of .examples, Bowen and FInegan, 1969; Sweet, 
1968; Ridley, 1958; Bumpass and Westoff, 1970). If women control 
their fertility and labor force participation, then understanding 
the relationship between their plans for paid employment and their 
plans for childbearing is a prerequisite to understanding their actual 
fertility and labor force activity. 

Our motivation to study the effects of a woman's age on the rela- 
tionship between the number of children she expects to bear and her 
long-range plans for labor force participation comes from two sources, 
one theoretical and the other policy-oriented. On the theoretical 
side, it is clear that an adequate understanding of the relationship 
between labor force participation plans and fertility expectations 
must include knowledge of., the etiology of that relationship. A num- 
ber of past studies have laid great stress on the time at which fer- 
tility and employment plans become linked, and certain analysts have 
argued; that the timing of various events in a woman's life prior to 
childbearing has important consequences for the development of her 
tastes for employment and motherhood (e.g. Lipman-Blumen, 1972; Rossi, 
1968; Presser, 1971; Bumpass, I969) . Tien (I967) and Willis (1973) 
have argued that labor force participation plans and fertility expecta- 
tions are not made until marriage; and Blake (1969) presents data which 
suggest that, by the end of high school, girls have already developed 
interrelated tastes and long range plans for employment and fertility. 
For the moment, conflicts between Blake, Tien, and others are not 
critical. Rather, the key points to be culled from these studies are 
that temporal aspects of the development of the relationship between 
labor force participation plans and fertility expectations have been 
widely recognized as an important theoretical issue, and, to the best 



of our knowledge, there is no rigorous empirical analysis of * the 
effects of women's age on this relationship. This paper is written 
to help fill this gap in the research literature. 

Our second motivation to study the effect of women's age on the 
relationship between their labor force participation plans and fer- 
tility expectations derives from recent proposals to manipulate the 
birth rate in industrialized countrii^es by motivating more women to 
plan to be active labor force participants" throughout their lives 
(sqe, e.g. Blake, 1969; Davis, 196?; and Hoffman and Nye, 197^). 
These fertility reduction schemes would seem to off er/ a ^technology 
for lowering fertility even in nations where effective 'birth control 
is already widely used, since they operate Ijy altering women's motiva- 
tion to bear children rather than their ability to avoid doing so. 
However, the efficacy of this strategy depends entirely upon the 
existence of a strong negative effect of labor fprce participation 
plans on the fertility expectations of women who are in the t)rime 
childbearing years ." Thus, for example, if a substantial inverse 
effect of labor force participation plans on fertility expectations 
does not develop until women are, say, 25 years old, then women who 
start their childbearing. before they are 25 would be unlikely to 
limit their fertility to accommodate their labor force participation 
plans (though their work plans might make them subsequently regret 
their earlier fertility). So, the research reported here is also 
offered on a step toward evaluating some rather hard-nosed suggestions 
for implementing population policy. 

Before reporting our findings, we review some of the existing 
literature on which our research builds and derive the key hypothesis 
that we test in our empirical analysis. Following tha*^ , we give a 
brief description of our data and the models we employ in our Statis- 
tical analysis. And, finally, we report our findings and discuss thei 
theoretical and policy implications. 

I. A Hypothesis about the Effects of Age on the Relationship Between 
Labor Force Participation Plans and Fertility Expectations 

That employment and childrearing are competing activities is dem- 
onstrated by the wide variety of conditions under which they are nega- 
tively related. Women who have large families are less likely at any 
point to be in the labor force and tend to have worked a smaller pro- 
portion of their lives than women with fewer children (Sweet, 1968; 
Kupinsky, 1971; Mason, 197^). Employed women usually have smaller 
family size expectations and. ideals. than their non-omployed counter- 
parts (Pratt and Whelpton, 1956; Ridley, 1958); and females who plan 
to be working at some time in the future plan to have fewer children 
than women with no such intentions to work (Whelpton, .et al., 19-66; 
Ryder and Westoff, 1971). 
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-More recent data suggests the same pattern: In 197^>. 30 percj^jit 
of the married, husband-present 25 to 3^ year-old mothers with chil- 
dren uuder three years of age were in 'the labor force;, in that same 
year, 78 percent of the childless husband-present married women in • 
that same age group were labor force participants (U.S. Department of 
Labor, Special Labor Force Report 173, 1975:62). 

.. The sheer difficulty of combining the roles of employee and mother 
suggests reasons for the strong, negative • association between child-' 
bearing and labor force participation. Employed mothers must arrange 
and pay for childcare during the hours that they are on the job, and 
upon returning home from work, they tend to find themselves with a 
full complement of household duties to perform. For example, when 
hours spent on paid employment, childcare, and home work are added up, 
employed women work nearly twice as many hours per week as the house- 
wife with young children or the childless wife (Vanek, 197k)i Thus, 
for the woman who wants or merely expects to be employed after child- 
bearing, having fewer children than she might otherwise desire offers 
an obvious rational strategy for coping with the combined demands of 
childrearing and employment. 

While limitations of fertility can -Serve as a strategy for mini- 
mizing the work load of women who plan to be employed after childbear- 
ing, recent research 'on women *s careers also suggests that fertility 
limitation may serve as a rational strategy for maximizing the quality 
of a woman's post-childbearing employment. That is, when a woman inter- 
rupts her labor force participation in order to bear and raise- children, 
the skills and knowledge she uses on the job become obsolete, arid/or 
forgotten through disuse. As these skills and knowledge (her human 
capital) depreciate, the woman becomes less valuable to employers, and 
the wages she can earn and, possibly, other desirable features of the 
jobs she can command deteriorate (for a more complete statement of 
this argument, see Ross, 1973; and Mincer and Po'lacheck, 197^) • But 
the fewer children a woman bears, the less time she must take out of 
the labor force to raise her children to an age where they can be left 
to the care of others while the mother is at work, other things being 
equal. Thus, a. woman who plans to be employed after * childbearing 
might* rationally plan to limit her childrearing- related interruptions 
in labSr force participation by limiting the number of children she 
bears, and thereby minimize the extent to which this childbearing- 
-related interruption degrades the quality of her employment after child- 
bearing. ■ - 

Although limiting fertility might serve as a rational strategy for 
women to reduce the adverse effects of their childcare duties on the 
quality of their employment following childbearing, wpmen are likely to 
follow such a strategy only to the extent to which they are. aware of 
the deleterious effect of labor force participation interruptions on 
the quality of post-interruption employment. *In the last decade it 
has'become quite' apparent that accurate information about wages, the 

^3- 
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availability of jobs, and other labor market conditions is unevenly 
distributed, and that large classes of workers"^ do" not have the infor- 
mation necessary for them to make optimal work-related decisions (see, 
for examples, Gordon/ 197?; McCall, . I97O; Rees and Shultz, I970) . 
Building on these past findings, .we suggest that women learn about 
the workings of ^ the labor market as they age, and that their informa- 
tion about the effects of interinaptions in labor , force participation 
improves as they pass thi'ough their late teens and 20 's. In particu- 
lar, ve suggest that as women ^grow older, they increasingly realize 
that their future satisfactions from employment are likely to be 
improved if they limit the number of children they plan to bear. That 
is, women become increasingly aware that (l) their childcare respon- 
sibilities will cause them to interrupt their labor force participa- 
tion, (2) employment interruptions reduce their employability and 
wage poteritial, and (3) that they can reduce the length of their ' 
child-Cc-i re-related employment hiatus by reducing the nmnber of chij.- 
d;:-en that thv.y bear. Thus, we hypothesize that the effect of women's 
labor fovcK} [ /irticipati'.Mi on their fertility expectations 

becomes i n c vei \ s n g ly ne p; 1 1 i v e hs they age. We call thin hypothesijs 
the LeaiTii.i-T Hyr-'thr^rii , M.-i the remainder of thi papfM* Is devotetp 
to evaluating it:s worth -jG an ^explanation of thf- -effect of women's! 
age on the relationship between their labor force p'ui> i eipation pl^ims 
and fertility expectations, * ' 

TI. Dat^t -e-i M-th-.d ' ■ ' 

The data :x:A Vi-rl-ii i.^a: .:ili;;:ed in thi^ paper ere de;f;cr ibcd in" 
detail ir. an c-.rlipr chapter of this report by VJaite ard v^tc^izenberg. 
In the iat^aaa^t • br'evity, vri il not duelieate th-it; drvr^r^.pj pt. ; ^^v^ 
hei'e, ^alta^^'Kr i'^ ; -a. -i L^et.,.ef brief deia^rj ; I, * orip ,)f vu'^ables 

used , in t'lbl^:? fi> - 5 Hov/ever^ cei'tain matters concerning the relation- 
ship betv/een './aier fci'C'. earti ci.pat ion plans and fertility expectations 
are so imr'>r*L' r.b t v bear repeating Viore. Th^^^e jSGVier^ connern 
the caanai ^^^j.ab * >a:'r. ! ,--c\:r.(^x, a we:r:an's plans f^i* lab^.r for'cc: privtlci 
nation at the ag*, ;'.)f ,5 ,(LK1P) arid the number of children she expect;3 
to bear in her lifetime, her ff^rtility exi)ectations (FE), A substan- 
tial number of reaearchei's h'lve suggested that v;omen ' b fertility 
affects their likf>lihood of labor force participation (e, g. Sweet, 
1968; Cain, iV^ 'SiBowen and Finegan, 19^9; and Cohen, Hea and Lerman, 
1970), (Jther 'in-rlysts have argued that labor force participation 
exerts a n^gativ*' -'i^L'ect :)u the number of children that women want, 
expect, have -tr.-i (vj:ailaer ideal (e.g. Pratt and Whelptori, 1956; Ridley, 
I95S; Whelpton, Campbell and Patterson, li)n6; ibipiriskyj 197i; and 
Mason, 197'+) • ani "thei*s have.virgued -that ]:'ref erences for employment 
and childbearii^ b^aJi afi* et e^i)^ other (Blake, 1970; Terry, 197^0- 

In ^^>r:»'r*^ , r'-:>''\r\)':i^:r^ \]h^e argued th'jt - i at 'n' ftjrce participa 
tion alT' f^'../ ■'• : : " v ::: r, t ^vigg^sted tir)!. c'e.:;ab^.a. do'-n not ran 
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in the opposite direction, and analysts, who have suggeS:ted that 
fertility is a cause of labor force participation have not ruled 
out the possibility that labor force participation also affects 
fertility. Perhaps the-most sopaisticated hypotheses on this sub- 
ject are those that suggest that women *s preferences for employment 
and childbearing both affect each other .(e.g. Blake, 1970; Terry, 
197^). Thus, on the basis, of past findings alone there is substan- 
t ial reason to suspect that the relationship bet ween labor force 
participation plans and fertility expectations iT'^^eciprocal • As 
we demonstrated empirically in the earlier chapter by Waite, and 
Stolzenberg in this report, when causation is reciprocal, failure 
to us6 statistical methods appropriate for simultaneous equation 
models is J^likely to produce seriously biased parameter estimates 
and invalid tests of significance; our%aj>lier analysis showed that 
this bias is quite large in the present case*and that simultaneous 
equation methods are necessary to properly. assess the Impact of labor • 
force participation plans on fertility expectations. Inasmuch as we 
have already constructed a simultaneous^: equation model of labor force 
participation plans and fertility expectations in our earlier chapter 
of this report, an appropriate strategy iri assessing the effect -of 
age on the WORK PUNS-FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS relationship seems to 
be to 'estimate our Basic Model from the previous chapter separately 
for women in each of several different age groups. Age differences 
in the effect of WORK PUNS on FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS will be readily 
apparent when results of these age-specific computations are examined, 
We now turn to an examination' of those computations. 



III., Age and the Relationship Between Labor Force Participation 
Plans and Fertility Expectations 

In order to investigate the effects of a woman's age on the rela- 
tionship between her fertility expectations and labor force partici- 
pation plans, ve estimated the parameters of our Basic Model separately 
for women in five age categories: 19 to 20 years old, 21 and 22, 23 and 
2hy 25 and 26, and 27-29 years of age. The means, standard deviations 
and correlation matrices for these groups are. provided for reference 
in tables A~ll to A-I5 of the appendix. However, inasmuch as these 
regressions provided some 70 metric coefficients, 70 standardized 
coefficients, 70 standard errors, and,. 10 R-squared statistics, our 
discussion of these results will be facilitated by presenting only the 
coefficients of particular interest in the text of this article. 
Turn to table if, 2, which presents the metric coefficients for WOI^K 
PLANS in the equation for FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS by respondents » 
age. Looking at the coefficients for WORK PLANS, notice that they 
^re all negative and that they increase iii absolute value rather 
steadily as age increases. This strictly monotonically decreasing 
relationship between age and WORK PUNS is shown in figure k.l. ' In 
that figure we have plotted the metric coefficient of WORK PUNS for 
each age group against the age of the group. Two features of the 
graph are striking: First, the difference between the coefficient • 
for 19-20-year-olds and the coefficient for 27-29-year-olds is 
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Table' l4. 2. Neb Ef-fects of Labor Force Participation Plans (LFPP) on 
Fertility Expecta-.ions (FE) , by Age Group, with Corres- 
ponding Multiple R-Sq^iared Statistics^ 









Partial Regression coefficients^ 


r2 

for 
equation 






Age 
group 




Mptri c 
( Onstandardized) 
■ coefficients 


Beta 
■(3t"afiaardxzed ) 
coefficients 


N 


19- 


•20 years 


old... 


-.278 


--.111 
(.168) 


.i+30 


663 


21- 


-22 years 


0 Id . • • 


-.6k6 

^ (.290) 


-.292 
(.131) 


.273 


739 


23- 


-'?M years 


old. • . 


-.691 

-(Ul3). 


-.308 
(.l8i+,) 


.295 0 


' 682 


25- 


-26 years 


old, . • 


-.80^ 
(.'+75) 


-.351 

(.207) 


.123 


686 


27- 


-29 years 


old... 

\ 


• (.627) 


-.51+0 

(.235)-- 


.037 


819 



All variables defined in text and m table 4.1, 

^These are partial (regression coefficients estimated by the jnethod 
of two-stage leaa^ squares. The statistics reported in thi^s table 
were obtained ttj^ estimating the Basic Model described in figure 
U.l separately for women of different ages. Standard errors of 
coefficients are shown in parentheses below corresponding coeffi- 
cients. * 
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Figure k.l. ITnstandardized (Metric) Effect of La.bc^Force Participation Plans 
(LFPP) on Fertility Expectations (FE) |i% Age Group, with General- 
ized Least Squares Regression Line Fitted to Plotted Points 
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substantial. For the youngest group, the coefficient is about -.28, 
indicating that when the effects of other variables in the Basic 
Model are held constant, women* s plans to participate ^in the labor 
force at age 35 decrease their expected 'family size by an average of 
.28 children. For the oldest age group, the - coefficient for WORK 
PLANS is about -l.UU, more than five times as large as the effect of 
WORK PLANS in the youngest group. Thus, for 27-29-year-old women, 
plaj;^ to participate in the labor force at age 35 decrease expected 
famiiy size by an average of l.kk children, net of other factors 
included in the equation for FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS. Inasmuch as the 
27-29-year-old women in the NLS sample expected to bear an average of 
2.5 children in their lifetime-, the estimated effect of WORK PLANS oS^ 
the expected fertility of these women reasonably can be regarded as 
enormous. ^ ' - 

The second striking feature of figure U.l is the linearity o^ 
.the relationship between women's age and the coefficient for WORK 
PLANS. Notice how closely the points on the graph conform to the 
straight line fitted to them. The zero-order correlation between ^ge 
and the coefficient for VIM PLANS is -.955 and is significantly dif- 
ferent from zero at' the 2.5 percent level (F=30.75). This high co|:'rela'- 
tion indicates that the relationship between age and the coefficient 
for WORK PLANS is essentially linear—with av straight line fit of phis 
relationship, age explains 91.1 percent (=(-Ji955) ) of' the variancj'e in 
the coefficient for WORK PLANS. We fitted a straight line to the/ ^ 
graph in figure ^.1 by generalized least squares regression,*^ obtain*- 
•ing the following parameter estimates (where b is the coefficient of 
WORK PLANS) : V 

b = 1.963 - 0.115^ Age ' r2 ^ .9111 (y 
•AcQording to the regression result^^shown in equation (l), the/ef feet 



The coefficients of WORK PLANS in^the different age groupyfe have 
different standard errors*. Thus the ordinary least squares /assumption 
of homoscedasticity is violated in our estimation'of th^ parameters of 
equation (l). This problem can be ov{|rcome by using the i/nverses of 
the squared standard er-ors of the coefficients for WORK PLANS as esti- 
mates of the. main diagonal of the variance covariance mayrix of the 
residuals in a generalized least squares (GLS) regression of b on age-. 
Since the coefficients for WORK PLANS were estimated frdm disjoint sub- 
SCuS of the NLS sample, the off-diagonal elements of th^ variance 
covariance matrix of the residuals are all zero. Following this pro- 
cedure we obtain th^ following GLS regression of b on Age: 

b '^^1.6666 - .1033 Age r2 = .862 

The F statistic for the GLS regression is l8'.66, indicating that the 
hypothesis of "no relationship" between age and the coefficient for 
WORK PLANS can be rejected at the 2.5 percent significance level.. 
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of WORK PLANS on FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS changes by -.ll^k expected 
children per year of age. 

The strong relationship between age and the effect of labor , force 
participation plans on fertility expectations suggests that our Basic 
Model should be revised to take account of the relationsl^ip between 
a woman's age and her fertility expectations. The Basic Model was 
altered to allow the effect of WORK PLANS on FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS 
to very by age. The method which this was done and the results of 
this* analysis are presented in the appendix to this chapter. Allow- 
ing the effect of WORK PLANS on FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS to vary with 
the age of the woman was found to substantially increase the explana- 
tory power of those work plans. The substantive interpretation of 
the relationship between age and the effect of plans for work on 
intended family size will now be discussed. 

The* Learning Hypothesis, presented earlier in this paper, states 
that (l) women tend to leave the labor force when they Ivvie a child.^ 
(2^ this hiatus in women's job histories caused by demands of child- 
bearing and rearing reduces theii' later employability and earning 
power because their job-related skills become outdated and rusty 
from disuse, (3) the larger a woman's family the lower are the net 
gains from her employment since the costs of replacing the goods and 
c^ervices she would produce at home increase with the number of chil- 
di'en present, (U) women are aware of these facts and as a result those 
who plan to work for that reason^ plan to have fewer children than 
v.omen with*' no intentions to work later in theii* lives* By h^jving two 
rather than three children, for example, those who plan to v;ork, later 
reduce the amount of time that they are out of the labor force to 
boar and raise children and minimize the child-reJ .-ited costs of their 
emoloyment, 'ir^i (5) as women get older they learn, from eithor experi- 
ence or observation, about the workings of ' the labor market and'the 
demands of .motherhood • They increasingly realize that the i*ewards 
of their employment are likely to be greater if they have a small 
. rather than a large family. Women who do not plan to hold a job 
later in their lives do not have -this restraint on their childbearing, 
although they may have others. Thus as women gain in experience, 
first or second-hand, with market work and childbearing, the negative 
relationship between their plans for these becomes stronger. 

Unfortunately, the NLS surveys of .young women do not contain 
questions designed to determine young women's ideas about the effects 
of labor forced participation interruptions on their employability 
' and earning pova^r. Thus it is not. possible to directly test proposi- 
tion (^i).'- How^evor, we can provide some indirect suppoi^t for our 
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'Our arg^ament^: would be supported if we could find *j positive cor- 
relatic-n betw' or. women ' s age and extent to which they believe -that 
workers' employability and/or wage potential are reduced when their' 
labor force activity is interrupted. 
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reasoning by 'showing that certain plausible alternative explanations 
of our 'findings are not true. We will consider three of these alter- 
natives: First we examine the possibility that our findings are 
caused by cohort differences in sex role attitudes rather than age 
differences in knowledge of factors affecting employability and earn-^ 
ing power as we have suggested. Second we consider the hypothesivS .// 
that our findings are a statistical artifact, of the correlation be^/ 
tween womfen's age and their uncertainty about their future child-// 
bearing. And, third, we will address ourselves to the possibility 
that we are mistaking the effects of women's, life cycle stage f,^r 
the effects of their age on the relationship between WORK PLAr^S and 
FERTILITY' EXPECTATIONS, and thereby providing an erroneous inter- 
pretation of our findings. / 

For convenience, we will call the first alternative hypothesis 
the Liberation Plypothesis. According to this hypothesis, 'there has 
been a secular trend in women *s ideas about proper role pehavior for 
mothers of young children. As a result of ;this trend, jllembers of 
more recent birth cohorts find it more acceptable for a mother of 
small children to spend substantial amounts of time aWay from the 
home in order to hold employment than members of lesf^^ recent birth 
cohorts, assuming that responsible adult care is provided for the 
mother's children in the mother's absence. Thus, aq'cordimg^acTtlTe"'^ 
Liberation Hypothesis, women from younger cohorts wh-cr'^xpect to be" 
employed after childbearing expect to interrupt their labor force 
participation-' for less time per child they bear than women from 
older 'cohorts who have similar expectations of labor far/3e activity. 
*As a result/ younger cohorts find childbearing less detrimental to 
their future employability and earning power than older cohorts, 
and maximizing earnings and employability serves ,as less reason for 
younger cohorts to limit their fertility than it does for older 
cohorts^ /Because the data we utilize in this paper are cross- 
sectional, cohorts are indistinguishable from age groups, and if 
the Liberation Hypothesis is true, the relationship we find between ' 
A-ge and the effect of WORK -PUNS and FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS is really 
the effect of historical factors which have caused' co'hort differences 
in sex role attitudes, not developmental factors which have cau-sed 
age differences' in knowledge of the effects of interruptions in 
labor, fbrce parti ci^s^tion. , . • 



FQ'r"^nately, t^e NLS da|:a permit us to investigate the possi- 
bility ithat age differences in sex role attitudes account for the 
relatio:nship we have found between women's age and the effect of 
their^.labor force participation plans on their fertility expectations. 
The Li^b6ration Hypothesis assumes that younger women are more liberal 
in their sex role attitudes than are older women and are more tolerant 
of MovX '^outside the home by mothers of young children. Our data include 
four L^kert scale questions which deal with the effects of women ^s 
employnfeiit on the welfare of their families. These are items 1, hy 6 
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and 8 in the work attitude scale shown on p, 38 in chaptjer 3. The 
correlation between response to these items on the age/ of the woman 
was examined. For items 1 and 6 the co'^relation with age v/as posi- 
tive and significant (p < ,01; indicating that older wboien were more 
likely to give traditional responses than were younger women. Respon- 
ses to ^^IBB^ h and 8 showed no significant correlation with the age 
of the respondent. The means and standard deviations of the responses 
to these items were then examined for the age groups used in this 
analysis. Wo clear trend toward increasing sex role conservatism with 
the age of the woman was apparent. Since the Liberation Hypothesis 
states that . tne -relationship between a woman's age and the effect of v 
her plans for work on her fertility intentions is due to cohort 
differences in sex' role -attitudes, the hypothesis will be supported 
if the relationship between age and the coef f icient-^-for WOM PLANS in 
the equation for FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS vanishes when the effect of 
these attitudes is held constant. In order to test the Liberation 
Hypothesis-, we have computed several regression analyses reported in* 
table U.3. . In each regression we allow the coefficient for WORK PLANS 
in the Basic Model to be caused by two independent variables: the mid- 
point of the age span of the v/omen 'for whom the coefficient was esti- 
mated, and these women^s mean value on a Likert-scaie questionnaire 
item which measures attitudes, about the effects of a mother's employ- 
ment on the welfare of her children. 3 The Learning Hypothesis predicts 
that the coefficient of age in these regressions vdll be about the 
same as the coefficient of age when no sex role attitude measures are 
included in the equation (i.e., the coefficient will be about the 
same as the coefficier^t of age ir. equation (l)). The Libt.njtion 
Hypothesis predicts that the coefficient for age will vanish, or at 
least be substantially reduced when sex role attitude raeas.irea nre 
included in the equation predicting the coefficient f*:>r IJJillS, 
fiemembering that the coefficient f'jr age iu equatioi; (i) is 
it is clear from the regression I'esuits presented in columj! 1, 
table U.3 that holding se,|C'yrolo attitudes constant causes only 
trivial differences in ouV /Estimate of the effect of woineii's age 
on the coefficient for WORK PLANo in the Basic Model. The coeffi- 
cient- for age is changed only very slightly vyhen the effect of sex 
role attitudes is held constant. Looking at the far right column 
of table U.3, notice that the correlation between age and the. 
coefficient for \^0\K PLAINS remains impressively high Aher. it is par- 
tialled on the various sex role attitudes. So we have soiae empirical 
basis for rejecting the Liberation Hypothesis. We now turn to 



Since we were c^ble to estimate the Basic /^odel sepai^ately for only 
five age groupr?, vjn Ivive only 5 age-specific coefficients for WOFK 
PLAIJS and the nur:ibt;r of iiidependent variables that can bf- entered into 
a regression analysis of these coefficients is extremely limited. 
Thus we perform five^ separatf. regr^^^ssioiir^, . each one regressing the 
coefficient for WORK P.L/\Nw3 on age and diff'.^ront iiux rcle- attitude 
indicator, 

\ 
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another hypothesis which competes with our explanation of age dif- 
ferences in the effects of labor force participation plans on fer- 
tility expectations. 

The next plausible alternative to the Learning Hypothesis is 
that our findings are a statistical artifact of the relationship 
between a woman's age and the certainty she feels about the number 
of children that she will have in her lifetime. According to this 
alternative hypothesis, as women grow older, they also become more 
certain of the number of children that they will eventually bear in 
their lifetime. Their certainty increases, this hypothesis suggests, 
because older women presumably have more information than younger 
females about their fecundity, the* extent to which they enjoy child- 
bearing and childrearing, the extent to which they can afford to 
pay the expenses involved in raising children, their ability to con- 
trol their own fertility and other factors affecting the number of 
children they expect and want to bear in their lifetime < Statisti- 
cally, this indecisiveness of younger women manifests itself as ran- 
dom disturbances in the variable FERTILITY EXT^ECTATIOrJo; the larger 
the uncertainty, the larger the random disturbance comrouent of FER- 
TILITY EXPECTATIONS. And as the dis,turbance component^.)f FERTILITY 
EXPECTATIONS ^gets larger, the explanatory power of the variables 
which predict FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS in our model decrease. ks the 
explanatory power of the predictor variables decreases, so do their 
standardized (beta) coefficients and, under certain circumstances, 
their metric (unstandardized) coefficients Although v.^- do not 
ha^e direct measur^-s of NLS respondents' feelings of cvM-t'ii r.ty about 
their fertility expectations, the R-squared statistic :';r ^.;:vaation 
(2) does provide ' 'i measure of the explanatoiy powers t' Mdel, 



These "certain circumstances" w juld include the ^)ltu;.t;'::. In v;hich 
the standard deviation of FERTILITY EXPECTATION^: doos r.-t vary with 
women's uncertainty about their expected family size, ni'suniing for a 
moment that a womnn's uncertainty is determined substantia liy by age, 
as the hypothesis suggests, there is some evidence th'it the standard 
deviation of FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS does not vary inversely with uncer 
tainty. The standard deviation of FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS in each of 
the five age groups is 1.25, 1.11, 1.12, 1.15, ^ind 1. 33/ ^respectively, 
for age groups 19-20, 21-22, 23-2^, 25-26, and 27-Py. No strong rela- 
tionship between age and the standard deviation of FERTILITY EXPEC- 
TATIONS is evident here. If the standard deviation of FERTILITY 
EXPECTATIONS increased proportionately with uncertainty, and if the 
stand.ardised coefficient of WORK PLANS decreased pr')Tior'tion,'?tely with 
uncertainty, the metric coefficient of WORK PLi\i;j wo^. !-i in; unaltered 
by changes in certainty, since by definition b - b(dyj/^y, whorf^ 
b " the standardized coefficient of WORK PL/aN:], 6 -t/-^-' standard 
deviation of FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS, standard deviation of 

WORK PL/\N3, and b the metric coefficient of WORK I^JiNi;. 



and can be used to test an implication of the Uncertainty Hypothesis 
Since the Basic Model was fitted separately for women of different 
ages, we. can compare the R-squared statistics for the different age 
groups to see if explanatory power of the equation for FERTILITY 
EXPECTATIONS increases with age as predicted by the Uncertainty 
Hypothesis. Looking at table k.kj notice that the R-squared sta- 
tistics do not increase with age. Rather, these statistics decrease 
markedly from a high of .^30 for 19-to-20-year-olds to a. low of 
.037 for 27-29-year-olds. So we can reject th^ Uncertainty Hypothe- 
sis as a plausible alternative explanation of the relationship 
between a woman^s age and the effects of her labor force partici- 
pation plans on her fertility expectations. 

We have now discussed and dismissed two alternatives to the 
Learning Hypothesis explanation of the relationship between a woman's 
age and the effect of her labor force participation plans on her 
fertility expectations. We now deal with a third alternative, the 
hypothesis that it is a woman's life cycle stage, not her age, which 
determines the impact of her labor force participation plans on her 
fertility expectations. . 

The Learning Hypothesis, presented earlier in these papers, 
assumes that the negative relationship between plans for labor force 
participation and expected family size strengthens as women gain infor- 
mation about and experience with the operation of the labor market 
and the demands of motherhood. Movement through the family life 
cycle could provide young women with some of this information since 
experience with childbearing and rearing increases over life cycle 
stages. Life cycle stages are typically conceived as periods of 
time bounded by milestones in the life of an ideal-typical indivi- 
dual. In research on women' s- fertility and labor force participation, 
these milestones would reasonably include the woman's marriage, her 
first childbirth? and her final childbirth. These events in, a woman's 
life mark obvious time-ordered discontinuities in the experiences, 
role-expectations and even financial pressures to which she is exposed. 
Women who many and thereby move from the first to second stage of 
the life cycle might change their childbearing plans or intentions to 
work because* they begin to consider the opinions of their new spouse 
on these issues • There is no reason to believe that the influence 
of the husband on these work plans and fertility expectations of 
young women in not random with, for example, some mates wanting more 
children than their new wife planned, some wanting fewer. Marriage 
should, therefore, have little influence on the relationship between 
these family size and employment intentions. But the birth of the 
first child, wllich signals the beginning of stage three of the life 
cycle, exposes the young woman to the realities of childrearing and 
gives her some experience with the time and money investments that a 
young child requires. The Learning Hypothesis states that this 
experience should strengthen the negative relationship between work 
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Table n.i*. Effects of Lfibor Force Participation Plans (LFPP) on Fertility 
Expectations (FE), by Lif^ Cycle Stage, with Certain Related 
Statistics^ 



Life 


I'artial regression coefficient 
of LFPP in equation for FE^ • 


P 

ic- 

of 


Mean 
age 




cycle 
stage 


Metric 
(unstandardized) 
coefficients 


Beta 
( standardized) 
coefficients 


equation 
for 
FE 






"A" 


"B" 


"C" 


"D" 


tt V" 


1. Never married and 
no children ever 


-l.O^P 
(.398) 


-.392 
(.IW) 


.369 


21. 




Married with no 
chiidre]; ever born.. 






.208 






5» i-.yrried with sor.f- 
childrer; and ex- 
pecting -t'y bear 


(.394) 


-.130 
(.166) 


. ^r\-/ 






4. M?'. rried with some 
::hildreri and no 
more* children 
ex; ected 

i 


-0.930 
( . 3.9^ ) , 




.090 







'All vari.'ibles defiri-^d in text ^rvd in t-iblo ^.1. - 
U 

These are partial I rf.greLUUor. rr^efricLentfj estimated by the :r.r-;tli of two 
stage Least- sqviares. The statistics reported in columns "A," "d," ir. 
this table were obtained by estimating the equation for FEi^TILITY EXFLCTATIOL'; 
described in figure 3.I separately for women in differerit iifc^ '*y^-^^'^ oL-ig'^-s. 
Standard errors of coefficients fire shown in parentheses beiow cr. rrocr>..^nding 
c';eff icieiits. 

'^hhj women wen-- divorced, sepnr'it'ed, widowed, not "spouse present/' did 
n';>t report their' rr/irital status, or were n<^'ver-married mothers: . Pht^s^^ 
women were excxuded frcm .hp life cycle stage analyses. 
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plans and childbearing intention^^' Women who discover that they enjoy 
raising children may decide that they won^t have time to hold a job. 
And those who feel that they will want or need to work later in their 
lives may find that after trying out motherhood, that for them- the 
disadvantages of that third or fourth child outweigh the advantages. 

The experience with family responsibilities gained by women as 
they pass from one life cycle stage to another makes us suspect that 
the effect of women^s labor force participation plans on their fer- 
tility expectations may change also over life cycle stages (see 
Waite-, 1975; Sweet, 197^; Oppenheimer, 197^; Kish and Lansing, 1957; 
Glick, 1957)- 

Because life cycle stages are sequential, phenomena which are 
caused by changes in life cycle stage are also correlated with age. 
Looking at column "D" of table h.h, notice that the mean age of women 
in the NLS sample increases strictly monotonically with their life 
cycle stage. Thus it is at least plausible that the relationship we 
have observed between age and the coefficient for WORK PLANS is spu- 
rious and can be accounted for by the correlation between age and' 
life cycle stage. We call this plausible alternative to the Learning 
Hypothesis the Life Cycle Hypothesis. 

Since the mean age of women in the NLS sample increases mono- 
tonically with each successive life cycle stage, the coefficient for 
WORK PUNS in the ^ equation for FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS must have a ^ 
larger value for women in earlier life cycle stages if the Life Cycle 
Hypothesis is to remain plausible. Looking at columns "A" and "B^' of 
table h.ky notice that neither the metric- nor the standardized coeffi- 
cients of WORK PLANS vary in a pattern which is at all consistent with 
th^ Life Cycle Hypothesis: The absolute value of the metric coeffi- 
cient for WORK PLANS reaches a maximum at stage i, decreases from 
stage 1 to stage 3> and then increases substantially in stage So 
we have an empirical basis for believing that we have not mistaken 
the effects of life cycle stage on the coefficient for WORK PLANS 
for the impact of a woman's age on the effects of her labor force 
participation plans on her fertility expectations. We reject the 
Life Cycle Hypothesis. 

f 

IV. The Effects of Fertility Expectations on Labor Force 
Participation Plans, By Age and By Life Cycle Stage 

In an earlier analysis presented in chapter 3 based on the Basic 
Model shown in figiare 3-l> Waite and Stolzenberg (1975) found that 
NLS women fertility expectations had virtually no effect on their- 
plans for labor force participation at age 35- Waite and Stolzenberg 
concluded that this finding was sui^prising, but that it did not 
contradict earlier research which found that mothers of pre-school- 
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age children are less likely to participate* in the labor force than 
women who do not have young children (see, Sweet, I968) . Waite ai.id 
Stolzenberg argued that . , 

if childbearing reduces female labor force participation- 
primarily by putting intense pressure on mothers to stay 
home^with their pre-school-age children, then finding of 
negligible effects on FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS on WORK 
PLANS might well be due to the high' probability that women 
in our sample expect that their children will be of school 
age by the time the respondents thenselves are 35 years 
old. 

If this explanation of Waite and Stolzenberg' s earlier findings is 
correct, then we should find no large life cycle or age differences 
in the effects of FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS on WORK PI..ANS. Tiee over- 
whelming majority of the young women respondents in the KLS plan to 
have three children or less. Thus, the differences in expected family 
size of women who intend to work later and those who don't is likely 
to be only one child. Women who expect to have three children, for 
whatever reason, are not precluded from working by that choice-. This 
is especially true since all their children would probably be of 
school age by the time the women were 35 years old. , Getting married 
'or having a first birth, which signal changes in life cycle stage, 
might cause a woman to revise her family size intentions but need not 
change the effect these intentions have on her plans for work when 
she is .35 years old. Looking at table if. 5, notice that both the stan- 
dardized and the unstandardized coefficients for FERTILITY EXPECTA- 
TIONS in the equation for WORK PLANS are small in all age groups. 
Looking at table 4.6, notice that both the standardized an< the unstan- 
dardized coefficients for FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS' in the? equation for 
WORK PLANS are small for women in all life cycle stage?^. These find- 
ings lea^'e Waite and Stolzenberg' 3 earlier findings undisturbed. 



V. Summary a;nd Conclusions 

• The research reported in this paper was undertaken to answer two 
questions: (l) Does the relationship between young women's fertility 
expectations and work plans vary v;ith their age and life cycle stage? 
And, (2) If age and life cycle stage do affect this relationship, 
what explains the interaction between age, life cycle and the effects- 
of fertility expectations and labor force participation plans on each 
other? In order to answer the first question, we estimated a non- 
recursive model of young women's fertility expectations and plans for 
future labor force participation. Parameters of the model were esti- 
mated separately for women in each of five differeijt age groups, and 
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Table k.3» Effects of Fertility Expectations (FE) on 
Labor Force Participation Plans (LFPP), 
by Age, with R-Squared Statistics^ 



Age 
group 


Partial regression coefficients 


r2 . 
10 r 
equation 


Metric 
(unstandardized) 
coefficients 


Beta 
(standardized) 
coefficients 


19-20 vears old 


-.038 


-.096 


• ±±ci 




(.023) 


(.058) 




21-22 years old 


.-.013 


-.029 


.11+5 




(.031) 


(.069) 




-.016 . 


-.036 


.056 




(.028)' 


(.063) 




-.006 


-.015 


.069 




(.038) 


■ (.08^) 


27-29 years old 


-.050 


-.135 


.033 




(.025) 


(.068) 



'All variables defined in text and in table U.l. 

^These are partial regression coefficients estimated by the method 
of two-stage least squares. The statistics reported in this 
table, were obtained by estimating the equation for WORK PLANS 
described in figure 3*1 separately for women of different ages-. 
Standard errors of coefficients are shown in parentheses below 
corresponding coefficients. 
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Table k.6. Effects of Fertility Expectations (F£) on Labor Force 
Participation Plans (LFPP), by Life Cycle Stage, 
with Corresponding Multiple R-Squared Statistics^ 



Life 

cycle 

stage 



Partial regression coefficients 



Metric 
( un standardiz ed ) 
coefficients 



Beta 
( standardized) 
coefficients 



for 
equation 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Never married 
and no children 
ever born. 



Married with no 
children ever 
boms . . • 



Married with 
some children 
and expecting 
to bear more 
children 



Married with 
some children 
and no more 
children ex- 
pected 



(.020.) 



-.012 
(.Oi+2) 



-.033 
(.02if) 



.032 
(.046) 



-.123 
(.053) 



-.025 
(.087) 



-.079 

(.058) 



.060 
(.087) 



.ISO J 



.122' 



.051 



.072 



Notes:' a 



All variables defined in text and in table U.l. 



These are partial regression coefficients estimated by the method 
of two stage* least squares. Thd statistics reported in this 
tabie were obtained by estimating the equation for WORK -PLANS, 
described in figure 3-1 separately for women in different life 
cy^le stages. Standard errors are shown in parentheses below 
corresponding coefficients. 
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each of four different Ixfe cycle stages. In our analysis by years 
of age, we found that the effects of WORK PUNS on FERTILITY EXPEC- 
TATIONS increase linearly witji'age, changing from a mildly inhibiting 
influence on the number of children that 19-and-20-year-old women 
plan to bear to a substantial ne'gative impact on the fertility expec- 
tations of '27-29-yearr-old females. \ ' ' 
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In order to explain this finding, we advanced a conjecture which 
we called the Learning Hypothesis. According to the 'Learning Hypothe- 
sis, the inverse effect of WORK. PLANS on FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS 
increases as women grow from age 19 to age 29j because their know- 
ledge of the demands of motherhoo'd and their information about, the 
workings of 'the labor market- improve during that time. Specifically, 
we -suggested that as women, grow older, they become increasingly aware 
of the extent to which childbearing and childrearing are likely to 
.interrupt their labor force participation. We also suggested that as 
women age, they also be come increasingly aware of the extent to which f 
a hiatus in a person*^ labor force participation reduces the quality \ 
of ' their subsequent ^mployment. Thus, we rea*§oned, as women who ' plan ^ 
to work at age 35 g^ow older, they increasingly become aware of the 
extent to which .their work'-related, satisfactions will be limited by 
their fertility. Ms a result, the extent to which, they limit their ' 
expected fertililiy to accommoda'te their employment plans also increases^ 
as they grow olaer. The Learning Hypothesis is not di^ctly tested 
in this paper /because we simply lack the data necessary to perf9;pnfa 
direct test. ' However, the hypothesis i^ consistent with the..^4^ctiS 
available to us at this time. Further, we test three pOjatlsible jalter- 
natives to the Learning Hypothesis and are able to reject them all,' 
thereby increasing our confidence in. our explanation of age differences 
in the effect of labor force participation plans on fertility expec- 
tations . • ' * . 

If the Learning Hypothesis is true, it would appear to have impor- 
tant implications for certain^ fertility reduction strategies which 
,have been advanced in recent years. For example, it**, has been suggested 
that the birth rate in the United States and other nations can be 
lowered by increasing employment opportunities for 'married womeh there 
(Blake, I969, 1971; Davis,, I967) . The logic behind this proposal is 
to offer women a choice between careers as mothers and careers as 
labor force participants. However, our findings suggest that the sue- . 
cess of this strategy in reducgng" actual fertility may depend heavily • 
upon the age at which vfomen bear children. If wives- tend to do their 
childbearing at an age when the- effect of labor force participation 
plans on fertility expectation^ is high, then Job opportunities which 
induce females to plan future lab^r force participation would seem 
likely to have a large impact on the number of childrer that women 
actually bear. But if women tend to do their childbearing at an age 
when labor force^ participation plans have only a weak effect on fer- 
tility expectations, then economic and social conditions which induce > 
females to plan future employment seem likely. to have only a weak 
effect on actual fertility, regardless of how much these, work '-plans' 
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might sL.bsequentl/ lead* mothers to wii^h th'xt tri^jy rv.fi been less 
fertile. However, if the Learning Hypothermia ia oorr-sct, then the 
•relationship betv/een women's age and the effect of their l.?ibor 
force participation plans an their fertility expectatiu;r3 is not 
fixed developmentaily, but varies as a function of th<ir knowledge 
of the workings of the labor market and the demaj:ids of childbear- - 
ing and childrearing. Further, it would seem possible to use mass 
educational campaigns to speed up the process by^ which women acquire 
this knowledge, -and" thereby to *luwer the age at.wiil-h labor force ' • 
participation plans exert a significatit ino^ot on fertility expec- 
tations. We suspect. ^that an educational campaigri of this sort\ight 
oe used to. increase the efficiency of a program designed to reduce 
population growth by . increasing the prc^portion of v^omen v;ho plan to 
be Btnployed after childbearing. However, we are ricMLoly awai-e 
that we have been uziable to provide a direct t(-:sf,. ir t^^u.v Lea rning 
Hypothesis, and so we dare only say that th--^se inf eri^^nces seem 
reasonable in light of o'ur findings, but that Ct<^..ey must await fur- 
ther, mpre dii-ect testing before t^cirig aocv^ot^: i, ariplied 
as part of a*- population policy. 



Our analysis of life cycle stage dirrvrt.- 
labor force participation plans ori fc^rtilLty e 
results which appe^ir to be consistent with thr^ 
and^ which indicate clearly that we have r.-t^mi 
differences in ■t:^e?se effects for age diff^-i'enc 
work plans on childbearing expectations, olov- 
interpret out life cycle ^inalyses overly mio' 
hep^is based on ^ ross-sectional data, :^>-A ci 
ments providr* nj clear causal order! r.f^ 
plans J and expectations of future la:;^ r 
it to say that our prima:"/ ::io t,| 7*j tloa '* - 
stage effects riere'has bt^en to^-t-st too- 
founded life 'cycle sta-ge arid age ;.o or 
in the rel-'^tionship between labor t'orc^- 
fertility 'expectations, i^mpi rica !. ai.*oly 
_tht^^>-^ ojilfects have— -ao-V •b■e^^^r-CTJn'o:zr.d^:d^ 
there are large life cyclt; di f f er--T. jt 
labor forco participation plans on tr-.o - 



xreota 
a rr. 



owt-vei', 



detailed analysis of these life cycle d* rr';r'; : 
' Cw-mplicated I'osearch rtesigr. than troit ^.ja^i he-: 
■are availnbi^.. now, o^ b<-o;;n„ 



ky .1 ^ r 

ing 

the 
t he 



offects of' 
.s provided 
Hypothesis 

0 cyclo 
inpa.ct Oif 
3itate to^'-^ 
^araii reported 
au measure- 
i'jt:,' fertility 

1 "Oi . Suffice 
i i f e cycle 

have con- 
ii fferences 
-ao a:.d 
i o'lte'-that 
r;g-'st that 
o. .mer^ ' s 

: J i.vv lib. 

i o a more 
•lata than 



A ithough CO ns.Ld^^r a olo va r* L a t i i . 'j o " o 
stages in the effects of labor force :>ai'tL 
expectations was fjui.d, the eff^^Gtl; fe;/ 
labor force part loir^ation pl'Uui are unif o- 
examined. Tlie anaiysin pr'osented in (.ar-; a 
agp and life cycle ^tagu, we f ourd' .a , a 
fertility expectations, or: laor^r f-.r-c*" a'o*a 
ing the resu^^ of that analysis, ^ it a 



oa Life cycle 

oi-o::' oio fertility 
:; 1 -'tat i ons on 

a^, i t.ver they are 
■■ : *-o r-it focus on 
• - :.a t.ffects of 

: 'a o. In assess- 
;y c. n. -eluded that ■ 
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this finding was consistent with the argument ^tirnt women's labor 
force participation is interrupted by 'the presence of pre-school- 
age children in the home,,, bu«t that if women expect their children 
to be in school when the women themselves reach age 35 > "the number 
of children 'they expect to bear does \not affect their plans for 
labor force participation at age 35 • The analyses reported here 
are entirely consistent with these earlier conclusions and increase 
confidence in them. 
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APPENDIX 

Since the relationship between age and the coefficient for 
WORK FLAWS is linear, we can take account of the effect of age on 
the coefficient for WORK PLANS by writing the coefficient for WORK 
PLANS as a linear function of age, as we have done in equation (2) 
below. Equation (2) is identical to the equation for FERTILITY 
EXPECTATIONS in the Basic Model, except that cy ^ aQ+a^AGE. 

FE = cq^c-^AGE + c^MSP + C3ED + ci^BLACK + c^IFSi + C5SIB& -i- (2) 

(aQ+a-^AGE) LFPP • . ^ ^• 

The parameters aQ and a-j_ can be estimated by either of two techniques. 
Fipst, they can be estimated'^by computing the equation for FERflLITY 
EXPECTATIONS separately for women in each of several age groups and 
then estimating and a-^ by regression of the coefficient of LFPP on 
the me^n age of the women. We have already followed this procedure 
and the parameter estimates can be read from the regression/ reported 
in equation (l). The parameters aQ and ay can also be est^'mated by 
multiplying- through equation (2) so. that the parentheses /aan be 
deleted. Doing so, we obtain equation (3) 

1 1 

i 



FE Cq^c^AGE 4- c^MSP + c^ED + c^BLACK '4 c^IFS + c^SpS + (3) 
a^LFPF + a^AGE-LFPP . 



Equation (3) can be estimated by least squares techniques ^appropriate 
simultaneous equations with two endogenous regresso^s. In theory, 
both of these methods for estimating aQ and a-]_ produce identical re- 
sults and should^be equally convenient to apply. In pra^ptice, howeve'r, 
near multioollinearity introduces rounding error problerrts into the"^ 
computations needed to utilize the second approach. We attempted to 
overcome these computational difficulties .by several strategies but 
were not sucbessful.-^ 



1 . . /. ' * - ■ 

The multicollmearity problems we encountered occurred because the 

product of ^LFPP and AGE correlates- +.98 with LFPP. , Kidge regression 
can be used to overcome rounding error problems due. to near multi- 
collinearity and ^near' collinearity i^ estirridting parameters by least 
squares (see "Multi colli'Fiearity Probleru and Ridge Regression in Socio- 
logical Models," Mason and-Brown, 1975)? but we 'rejected the ridge^ 
approach because our estimation of the equation for FERTILITY 'ESPEC- ' 
'TATIONS in each of ."five different age groups led us to believe that 
the coefficients of LFPP and/or thfe product of LFPP and AGE would be 
large relative to other coefficients in the equation. Under these 
circumstances, ridg^,^gression is likely to produce • badly biased 
coef fi'^cient estimates (Mason and Brown, 1975v 135~5^) • 
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Another approacTr~to revising our Basic Model i^ to translate the 
coordinates of the plane defirfed by LFPP and AGK so that the coeffi- 
cient for LFPP drops out of the equation for FE.^ It is important to 
stress i^hat translation of axes. to make LFPP drop out of the equation 
is not the same as substituting the product of LFPP and AGE for LFPP 
in the equation for FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS. The translation merely 
allows us to use seven, independent variables to write, an equation 
which (l) can be estimated by regression analysis, and (2) is the 
algebraic equivalent of equation (2), which has eight independent 
•variables and is impossible to estimate by regression beca.use of multi- 
col tinearity problems. Unfor tunat,ely, one must know ag and a^ before 
one/ can translate the coefficient for LFPP out of existence. Thus, 
the translation does not help us to overcome multicollinearity prob- 
lems in estimating aQ and a^. However, we shall see that the trans- 
lation does serve certain purposes. 



as f- 



To niake the proper translation, we first rewrite equation (2) 



:)ixowr 



FE c, f c AGE \ c./ISi' t c,r;D t PLACrl i c, 



c^SIBS f (a^/a^'^AGE LFPP 



Next we define' a new vsv^'ibl^^ call^Hi nGr:^ -^t: AGE ^ 
(^) can be rewritten a^ 



'0/ 



I ) , and equation 



FE - ^ c^AGE^ 'f c ^ c r D. ^ 



;GE"^ii^r[ 



(5) 

/ 



Estimating the pafameters ^-rra" : {\} j.!^^vl'i-i: e piece of infor- 
ir.'ition that is not provided by U:^u.g ag--,-r-ecific I'its of the eq\iation 
for FERTILITY EXl'ECTATIUNS to estimate thr/ p'; n;-^ torn and slq': ' By 



C'jmparing the standardized coefr:cioM: 



i it. trj' equation /for 



FEt;TILITY EXHi^CTATIONS , we can dotennir.e the ext:.ont to which 'modify- 
ing the Basic Model to .'iilow the l::T'tct li'ii oy FE to vary with 



^'In graph '-.ern.s, translath^r. co rru:•;-.;'^'i3 t :> moving the origin of 
u graph to 3o;ne arbitrary j-lacH ir^ space v;:iLch is rr.ore convenient for 
the analyst, viewer, reader, printer or writer than the original loca- 
tion of the origin. Although soci'aogi.'tv; se.ld^ ri refer to translations 
by r.ame, they perform them routineiy by Gubtraotinp the means of vari- 
ables froin values -^f th^. variables tc the constant term in 
regression anaiysus. Tht r»f tra:.jLat 1 -ri:: Duupiify equation^ is 
discussed in m')st ^riorr,enta^^ pal-.Lur t^/otr. -.f. 0, B. Thomas (iQbO: j 
U86). . r 
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age increases the explanatory power of LFPP in the equation for FE. . 

Before going on to discuss the substantive significance of the 
results of estimating equation (5)? it seems worthwhile to observe 
that the estimated coefficient for AGE^LFPP in equation (5) should 
be equal to the coefficient for AGE in equation {3) • If these two 
coefficients are not equal, then we have made some mistake in our 
calculations or in the logip that led us to conclude that translat- 
ing AGE would permit us to drop LFPP from equation (5) without mis- 
specifying the equation for FE. The metric coefficient for AGE^LFPP 
is -.I20U which is rather close to the coefficient of -.II5U that is 
obtained in equation (3). The standardized (beta) coefficient for 
AGE^LFPP was found to be -.kO. This coefficient is 25 percent 
(~( .^0-.3^)/.32) larger than the coefficient of .32 obtained for , 
LFPP when tiie Basic Model is estimated for all women in the NLS 
sample. So Ve can conclude that altering the Basic Model to allow 
the effect of LFPP on FE to vary with AGE does substantially increase 
the explanatory, power of LFPP. 



/ 

V 



^ Ideally we- would compare partial correlations to compare "explana- 
tory, power*' in the sense that we are using the term (see Elalock,' 
1960:3^5). However, partial correlations are^~riat--4e:fl^ie^ the 'con-n 
text of nonrecursive_ models and are, therefore, inappropriate for 
present purposes, domparison of the statistics for the equation 
for FERTILITY tlXPEGTATIONS and (5) would not serve present purposes 
either, since the two R? statistics could be equivalent even if the 
product of LFFr and AGE increased fn explanatory power over LFPP "at 
the oxpense of" the explanatory power of some other variable in the 
model which causes FE. 
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Table A-1, Means And Standard Deviations Of Variables In The Basic Model 

Of Birth Expectations Of Young Women (Chapter II) 



Means 



Standard 
deviation 



Marital status 


.52715 


.^+9933 


Black 


.11323 


.31691 


Age 


21.68981 


■3.1350^ 


Education 


12 . li+271 


1.9255^+ 


Current employment 


.57598 


.i+9^26 


Work plans 


.^5657 


.i+9817 


Sex role attitudes (1968) 


8.11573 


■ 1.85589 


Ideal family size (l97l) 


2.73^59 


1.07052 


Family financial status (l97l) 


2. 86c 59 


.95^21 


Birth expectations (l97l) 


2.688i+i 


1.38967 


Sex role attitudes (1972) 


7.32896 


2.3891^ 


Ideal family size (1973) 


■ 2.i+8i+89 


.99756 


Family financial status (1972) 


2.83028 


1.083^+2 


Birth expectations (1973) ' 


2.38370 


1.23600 
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